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Wild Animals 





ELLOWSTONE PARK is_ the 
natural home of wild animal 

life. It is the largest and 
most successful preserve in the world. 
It covers 3,300 square miles of mountains 
and valleys and is nearly as nature made 
it. The 200 miles of roads, the five 
enormous hotels, with a big Wylie Camp 
near each, the two lunch stations, all 
this is as nothing in this vast wilderness. 
No tree has been cut, save for road, trail 
or camp. No firearms are allowed, ex- 
cepting for the official destroyer of some 
predatory beast. Visitors keep so closely 
to the beaten track that the animals 
have learned in all these years, that the 
strangers mean them no harm. 

People filling the long trains of stages 
from point to point during the season, 
seldom see any of the animals, but the 
quiet watcher on the trails may see 
deer, bear, elk and antelope to his 
heart’s content, and he may see sheep, 
moose and bison by journeying on foot 
or horseback into their retreats. The 





deer, especially, gather in large numbers 
around the hotels almost as soon as the 
season is closed and the noisy life is over. 

One interesting lesson is taught, i. e.— 
Wild animals are fearful and dangerous 
only when men treat them as game or 
enemies. Even the grizzlies will make 
every effort to get away; if this fails, he 
becomes very dangerous, indeed. 

This wild animal farm, using the fig- 
ures authorized by Uncle Sam, contains 
30,000 elk, several thousand moose, in- 
numerable deer, many antelope and a 
large and increasing herd of buffalo. 

It is also a wonderful bird preserve. 
More than 150 species, living natural and 
undisturbed lives. Eagles are numerous 
among the crags. "Wild geese and ducks 
are plentiful. Many thousands of large 
white pelicans help to create a scene of 
picturesqueness in the Yellowstone Lake. 

My first acquaintance with this wild 
life began when we came out into the 
valley through which the Yellowstone 
River winds and flows, seeing what at 











A Mule Train on the Last Swing Into Yellowstone Park 


that distance looked like droves of cattle 
feeding. On getting closer we found they 
were large herds of elk, deer and 
mountain sheep feeding on the abundance 
of rich pasturage on the slopes and 
widening out valleys. Their number 
were hard to estimate with any degree 
of accuracy, as some were so far away 
on the sloping hillsides that they were 
only specks, but there were many close 
enough to get a good look at. There 
were hundreds upon hundreds of them. 
None of our party estimated them at 
less than a thousand and some at two, 
while no one could even conjesture how 
many were back behind the lines of the 
travel. They did not court close inspec- 
tion, but our driver assured us that later 
in the season much of their shyness dis- 


appeared. However, we were close 
enough to many to see, judge and voice 
our sincere admiration of them. 

From now on animal life spread out 
before us along the valley and banks of 
the blue winding Yellowstone River, all 
the way to the big lake at its head. It 
was here that we saw elk and deer in 
abundance. The huge horns of the male 
elk and deer made them look not unlike 
a herd of the old time Texas steers, al- 
though the elk were much larger. The 
deer were in small groups of seven to 
twelve. Calves and fawns were numer- 
ous. The fawns, full of grace and beauty, 
capered around as if they enjoyed every 
minute of life and were glad of a chance 
to show that they did. During the sea- 
son, which lasted three months, I rode 
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Buffalo Grazing in Yellowstone 
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A Yellowstone 


repeatedly over this same part of the 
park and never had the faintest glimpse 
of those herds or any part of them again, 
and only an occasional deer. 

For two weeks during the first part of 
the season, at about the same hour in 
the early morning, 5:30 A. M., a herd of 
deer came along under the front win- 
dows of the hotel—but sometimes not so 
close. All were fully grown and with 
head up and coat looking like they had 
been manicured that very morning. One 
morning the second porter came rushing 
around the hotel corner with a kodak; 
for a snapshot, scaring them so badly 
that they came no more. I was disap- 
pointed, as I always enjoyed seeing, and 
looking over their symmetrical graceful 
lines, and their wild pretty brown eyes 
and shy ways appealed to me. 

There was another visitor that regu- 
larly for more than a month came each 


Grizzly Bear 


morning to the back door of the Hash 
Emporium where the drivers and stable 
men were fed. It was only a short dis- 
tance from the hotel. This was a fine 
full grown female elk. No one seemed 
to know much about her, but there was 
rumor to the effect that she had been dis- 
abled in some way when very young and 
had been nursed and fed by one of the 
caretakers who stay at each of the ho- 
tels during the nine months of the year 
when there is nothing but snow, ice and 
water in the park. She was supposed 
to have a calf somewhere out in the 
wilds, but no one had the temerity or 
sense to go out and look for it. She was 
fully grown and a superb specimen. She 
never came closer than thirty feet from 
the back door, that seeming to be her 
limit. Someone was always on hand with 
a plate of biscuit, of which she was very 
fond. I have gone over a number of 
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98 OVERLAND 
times and tried my hardest to even touch 
some part of that elk besides her tongue, 
lips or nose. But it was all in vain, for 
try as I would I could never succeed in 
touching any other part. All of these 
members were freely proffered for the 
tempting biscuits. I never got my hand 
on her, so I could know what her coat 
of hair felt like. She would dodge like a 
flash. Just so far and no farther, was 
her motto. And I succeeded just as well 
the first as the last time. She would fol- 
low that biscuit closely with her nose, 
long tongue and big eyes, but would 
stand for no liberties anywhere else. I 
finally gave it up and when I fed her 
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lows. These were shortly followed by 
three Silver Tips. They were all fully 
grown. Cubs seemed scarce that day. 
As I sat there all my long ago boyish 
ideals about bears came back to me— 
stories of all that bears had done, their 
great strength, what they could do, all 
came staring me in the face and daring 
me to try not to realize that these were 
bears in their natural haunts. I could 
see a lot more snouts barely showing 
back of the others, afraid to come out. 
I was on a bench a little back in the 
woods, but could see out all right. The 
bears kept coming my way, turning over 
everything and getting a little closer all 


A Bunch of Yellowstone Elk 


after that I did it the easiest way. She 
was a noble beast; fat and smooth-haired 
but lacking the pretty, soft brown eye 
of her relative, the deer. 

I took a book one day and went out to 
what is called the Bear Dump, about a 
quarter of a mile from the hotel. This 
is a clearing with woods on all sides, 
where the garbage from the hotel tables 
is thrown out free for all comers, but is 
mostly patronized by the bears. I timed 
it so that it was their usual visiting time 
and did not have to wait long. First 
came two black bears. Pretty soon a lit- 
tle further on came three big brown fel- 


One especially, 
I at once 


But 


the time. them, 


of 
seemed fond of my location. 
gave him my undivided attention. 
just as I was about to go away from 


there something happened. Every bear 
was rigid, on his hind feet, with every 
snout pointed in the same direction. 
While I was still staring, here came two 
lumbering monstrous Grizzlies. Neither 
showed any signs of friendliness and 
they were not pleasant to look at. The 
effect of their entrance upon this peace- 
ful scene was galvanic. Away went every 
bear at top speed. That long, awkward 
gallop of theirs gets them over the 
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ground surprisingly fast and soon lost 
them in the woods. 

I can now understand why the bear 
hunters say it takes a good horse to keep 
a bear in sight. I also believe it to be 
true when they claim a bear can run 
faster up hill than down or on a level. 
Part of the retreating force climbed trees 
and the rest were swallowed up in the 
woods. A Grizzly cannot climb a tree— 
at least he never does. I never realized 
before what a terror a Grizzly is to the 
rest of the bear family. The new arrivals 
did not tarry long, just nosed around a 
little and with a sweet consciousness of 
a duty well performed, vanished. The 
bears that had advanced backward in 
such haste soon returned, bringing a 
number of their intimate friends with 
them. 

When I saw those bears for the first 
time, while everything was new to me, 
come sauntering from different directions 
into the dump, with their sniffy, suspi- 
cious snouts in the air, it made me think 
of what I used to read when I was a 
boy, and the blood-curdling bear hunting 
stories until my hair stood straight up 
and the ends split. 

I went out to the dump one day and 
found a big steel cage almost as large as 
the cages that confine the bears under 
the big circus tent. It was really a trap 
and I became fully convinced before 
many days that it was strong and big 
enough to hold any size bear that the 
big door thudded behind. All hope aban- 
dons any bear that entered there. On 
going back to the hotel I learned that 
the Smithsonian Institute, Washington, 
D. C., had sent out for as good a speci- 
men of the Cinnamon bear as could be 
procured and that trap was the first 
step towards the filling of the order. 

On the afternoon of the second day I 
went out to the dump and seeing a group 
of bears very much excited about some- 
thing, I ventured a closer investigation. 
The bears all left at my approach and I 
found that big cage filled by a Cinnamon 
bear. The men in charge had evidently 
been trying to get him changed into 
something that they could haul him away 
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in, but for the time being had given it 
up as a bad job. How that rascal did 
make things hum, soon raised the hum 
to a full whistle. He shook that cage 
like it was thistledown and told me in 
a very ugly way what he thought of me. 
He seemed to have the whole thing 
studied out and wanted to get rid of it. 
He was one mass of white lather. 

I tried to push a flat basin of fresh 
water nearer the cage, using a pole a 
little less than forty feet long, but he 
let loose such a bunch of snarls and had 
such a paroxysm of rage while his long, 
ugly claws came outside so much farther 
than I ever thought they could, that I 
really wanted him taken out of the park. 
I dropped my pole, backed out, turned 
around and went away. 

It must have been at this dump that 
the bears got the tin cans on their feet 
that the late Theodore Roosevelt, while 
President, wrote to John Burroughs about 
and which is published in Natural His- 
tory, a journal published by the Museum 
of Natural History, New York. I give 
that part of it relating to the bears here 
in insert letter: 


White House, Washington, 
August 12, 1904. 
Dear Old John— 


I think that nothing is more amusing 
and interesting than the development of 
the changes made in wild beast charac- 
ter by the wholly unprecedented course 
of things in the Yellowstone Park. I 
have just had a letter from Buffalo Jones, 
describing his experiences in trying to 
get tin cans off the feet of the bears in 
the Yellowstone Park. There are lots of 
tin cans in the garbage heaps which the 
bears muss over, and it has now become 
fairly common for a bear to get his paw 
so caught in a tin can that he cannot 
get it off and of course great pain and 
injury follow. Buffalo Jones was sent 
with another scout to capture, tie up and 
cure these bears. He roped two and 
got the can off of one, but the other tore 
himself loose, can and all, and escaped. 

Think of the Grizzly bear of the early 
Rocky Mountain hunters and explorers, 
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and then think of the fact that part of 
the recognized duties of the scouts in 
the Yellowstone Park at this moment is 
to catch this same Grizzly bear and re- 
move tin cans from the bear’s paws in 
the bear’s interest! 
Always yours, 
(Signed) Theodore Roosevelt. 


There were two grown bears that came 
up to the hotel sometimes and were so 


tame that with a little coaxing with ff 
sugar, could be snapped while on their ff 


hind legs reaching for the tempting mor- 
sel. 


He was one of the largest I have seen. 
But I quit it—I was afraid I might be 
mistaken in the bear, and if a bear of 
that size was to hit me I wouldn’t want 
anything on this earth but a doctor, and 
wouldn’t want him much. 

There was one bear about two-thirds 
grown, that was the prettiest and, if I 
may use the expression, the daintiest 
bear I have ever seen—always so clean 
and glossy looking and the only shiny 
blue black one that I saw during the 
summer. I could always tell him readily 
enough, as he outclassed anything in the 
park. I enjoyed feeding him, but he 
never came near the hotel. 

I also passed some pleasant times with 
the squirrels there, they were often 
amusing. They were mostly the grey va- 
riety, but smaller than our California 
grey timber squirrels. The season being 
too short for nut growing, there are not 
many squirrels except around the hotels. 
They would run all over you and would 
shell a nut very quickly while you held 
it in your hand, but if you let go, they 
would go off with it. As long as you 


I had some fun with one on a num- ff 
ber of early mornings, back of the hotel. 
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. A Monarch of the Yellowstone 


would furnish the nuts they would do 
the hulling and proceed to fill their 
pouches with the kernels. No sooner 
were their pouches filled than away they 
would go to their dens, empty them and 
come back for more. 

We called one of them John D. Rocke- 
feller because he wanted all you had for 
him, and also all you had or were try- 
ing to give to any other squirrel. The 
minute John had filled his pouches he 
ran at his topmost speed to his domicile, 
emptied his pouch and came back just 
as fast, and woe to any squirrel that in- 
terfered with his real or prospective 
lunch. He had to run for his life or take 
a threshing. He always ran, and ran 
well. 
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APAU (or British New Guinea), is 
a land of great commercial pros- 

pects, of magnificent scenery, home 
of the Bird of Paradise, and of wild 
peoples with weird customs. Next to 
Australia, New Guinea, as it was once 
called before it was shared out to three 
nations, is the largest island in the 
Southern Pacific. It will probably be 
one day the most wonderful, for it teems 
with great, useful, varied and necessary 
tropical products. This immense island 
is now subdivided into Papua, or British 
New Guinea, Kaiser Wilhelm Land, or 
German New Guinea, and the whole of 
the northwestern portion known as 
Dutch Territory. 

The island is remarkable for its great 
rivers, deep, swift, and navigable for 
hundreds of miles to very large steam- 
ers, its interesting and savage tribes of 
natives and especially so for its noble, 
towering mountains. Like a backbone 
these great mountains run through the 
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center of the island, with Papua to the 
south, German New Guinea to the north. 
Hid away in the depths of these moun- 
tain fastnesses the wonderland of the 
Pacific exists. 

Running up to 12 and 13 thousands 
of feet in altitude, the central moun- 
tains of the Papuan side are overpower- 
ing and inspiring in their grandeur; to 
their highest summits they are verdure- 
clad and with the slanting rays of the 
tropical sunshine upon them and due to 
atmospheric conditions, they assume 
mammoth figure-heads, or land-marks of 
burnished gold, dazzling in the extreme, 
filling the mind with awe, and creating 
in fancy a land of ethereal peoples, cities 
and ideal climatic conditions. 

It was to this wonderland that an ad- 
venturous band of white men—four in 
number, including the author—with 120 
native carriers, 72 well-armed native 
constabulary, and a hundred or more of 
body servants led by the Governor of 
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The Home of a Papua Writer 


Papua, His Excellency Judge Murray, 
sallied forth from Yule Island to the 
southeast, to attain the secrets of na- 
ture, of the pure Papuans, a pigmy peo- 
ple, and to explore the prospects of those 
central mountains to at least seven thou- 
sand feet high. 7 

This journey had to be accomplished 
on foot and took six weeks of constant 
traveling, climbing steadily day after 
day, triumphing over one series of ranges 
to be confronted by the abrupt inclines 
or walls of others, and the misty out- 
lines of others again away in the mighty 
distance. It was a journey of exertion, 
but it brought exultation to the mind 
and heart, and as the glories of the mag- 
nificent scenery unfolded to the aston- 
ished eyes, it grew in romance and in- 
creased in beauty. 

Down from the mountain sides came 
mountain torrents pouring themselves 
over and over in their haste, tearing 
their courses out by a daring, headlong 
rush, roaring foam-flecked, mighty, 
sparkling like rivers of gold, dashing 


past hugh black boulders, to fall away 
into gentle meandering streams, and 
thence through deep, dark, tropical jun- 
gles to swell into broad-bosomed rivers 
as they progress to the distant sea. 
These rivers flash in the midst of the 
jungles like great silver ribbons. Or 
again looking upward a mass of silver 
waters drops down from some towering 
height, a waterfall of surpassing loveli- 
ness in its setting of foliage. 

There are literally thousands of such 
waterfalls on every side to be seen in a 
day’s march. One day the tourist world 
will awaken to the Wonderland of Papua 
and countless numbers will throng there 
to witness how magnificently grand na- 
ture can, under tropic skies, bloom forth. 

There are many features of those 
mountains that are uncommon, but none 
of them are more entrancing than the ef- 
fects of the mists that play about the 
mountain tops. These changing mists 
now pure snowy white and now a kal- 
eidoscope of colors stolen from vivid 
rainbows, coming up in great billows, 














Post Moresby, Capital of Papua 


sweeping against the mountainsides, 


like waves of the sea, now rising and 
now falling and again dissolving, laying 
bare the sharp outlines of pinnacles, the 
glistening dew-washed verdure. Here and 
there tremendous patches of bright red 
soil, and gaps seen along mountain peaks 


the result of vast landslides. Yes the 
mists of the Papuan mountains are be- 
yond compare. 

In these mountains there is everlast- 
ing sunshine and gladness, for though 
even at mid-day every day precisely on 
time, great storms come up, with thun- 
der rumbling and lightning flashing and 
rain falling in torrents, there continues 
a brightness that is marvelous and 
sometimes unearthly. To the north, the 
south, the east, the west, on every sum- 
mit, on every crag, on every spur, and 
away in the dark valleys below are na- 
tive villages, brown splashes of color 
against the strong green of the trees, 
the shrubs, and the endless native gar- 
dens that dot the landscape. 

The natives are pigmy people, very 
small in size, but perfect in limb and 


proportion, handsome of feature while 
young, but hideously ugly when old. 
These little beings, both men and wo- 
men, (stark naked, save for rows of 
necklaces made of dog’s teeth, a nose 
pencil of bone, and a few ear ornaments 
of shell), are shy when first approached, 
friendly when satisfied that there is a 
return of friendship, but treacherous and 
cruel if offended. They roam about in 
little groups armed with large bows and 
poison pointed arrows, and are dexter- 
ous marksmen with these weapons. 

The young men not married and of 
marriageable age wear as a sign of this, 
and a hint to the ladies, needless to say, 
a tightly fitting wide belt of finely plait- 
ed grass. This signifies that the wearer 
hopes to charm some sweet maid and to 
assure her that whatever faults he may 
have, and of course he really has none 
under the circumstances of love-making, 
he is not a big eater. The reason for 
this is that the women are the suppliers 
of food. They are the workers in the 
gardens and as it too often happens, di- 
vorce and domestic troubles arise out of 

















Native Carriers in the Mountains of Papua 


the healthy appetites of their lords and 
masters. The women, not unlike women 
of every land and color, pretend a great 
deal, and while still single and in irre- 
sponsible girlhood romantically lay stress 
upon the ideal that the men they each 
one and all may marry must be normal 
in their consumption of food. 

Alas! if man were only constant, he 
were perfect, but in this case he is not 
and no sooner does he win his bride than 
he throws off the belt and displays an 
appetite that well nigh appalls the lady, 
and ever afterwards she is his slave— 
the slave of a perpetual gormandizer, for 
if there is one striking thing about those 
pigmy men it is they never—after mar- 
riage cease to eat, they chew and chew, 
and sugarcane, or betel nuts are always 
in their dilly bags ready to help stay an 
unending hunger. 

One reason for the visit of Judge Mur- 
ray and the small army of native con- 
stabulary with us was to try and put 
down the continual tribal warfare in 
which these people are persistently en- 
gaged. They commit the most dreadful 


murders, and massacres, wiping out 
whole villages, burning and slaying as 
they go along and this becomes so serious 
every little while that the Government 
has to take drastic steps to bring about 
a cessation of hostilities. Magistrates 
are sent out with armed police,( not to 
(shoot down the natives, for this is 
sternly forbidden, but if possible to cap- 
ture unruly chiefs and hring-them to jus- 
tice) which means getting a few years’ 
imprisonment and this is effectual, inas 
much, that the banishment into a 
strange, new world affrights their savage 
natures. When they are carefully and 
humanely restored to their own tribes 
and districts by the Government, they 
spread the story of the power of the 
white man, of what the white man 
thinks is wrong and the wonderful 
weapons the white man uses when he 
fights, the magical and unseen bullet 
from guns, which the white man puts to 
his shoulder, so! pulls a trigger, so! 
and bang! and the enemy drops dead. 
Thus by humane and persuasive means 
these mountain savages are coming to 
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A Natural Bridge 


know that tribal strife will one day have 
to cease,(for the white man will come 
along and win from the rich soil of the 


mountain-sides all the fruits and favors 
of nature, to put them to use for the 
benefit of the greater, wider world. 

But it will be many years before this 
desirable end is attained; the mountains 
are thickly populated and nature in her 
bounteousness supplies every want. Still 
nearer the coast they are gradually com- 
ing under the influence of a wonderful 
Roman Catholic Mission, conducted by 
the Fathers, Brothers and Sisters of the 
Order of the Sacred Heart. These brave 
people, men and women are eagerly pene- 
trating the wilds of the mountains and 
setting up numerous mission stations. 
By kindness, by the power of healing and 
by commendable patience they have al- 
ready subdued many thousands of the 
natives. This is manifest in the decline 
of cannibal feasts, which were common, 
and in the gross immoral dances, and 
rites that always led to war which were 
the sparks that set their fiendish natures 
alight and began slaughters of friends 
and foes alike, just for the mere delight 
and lust of killing; they were German 
pure and simple in their Kultur! 


in the Mountains 


Once civilized they become charming 
and interesting, but strange to say they 
rapidly decline in numbers, due it is 
thought to giving up their wild customs 
and a loss of spirit, the spice of life, 
goes with the ending of their savage in- 
stincts. In their village life they are 
fearfully careless and dirty, their huts 
raised, six or seven feet on thin stilts 
are smoke begrimed, smelly, and dark, 
while underneath the native pig, an 
ugly long-snouted creature wallows in 
a mire of oozing black mud. Under such 
circumstances it is little wonder that 
there is a big percentage of the people 
suffering from a skin disease that is a 
form of leprosy and which is incurable 
after childhood. Here the missionaries 
are doing a splendid work in rescuing 
children and bringing them into or near 
the mission stations, where they are 
tended until healed, when they invar- 
iably stay about the mission and become 
useful. 

On our march we met, 90 miles away 
from this station, one of the good Fath- 
ers carrying a native child that he had 
found in a village and the poor little 
thing was repulsive from the result of 
this leprosy. At a village we saw a tiny 

















Wild Blacks Ready for a War Dance 


infant but a few days’ old, its little body, 
from head to sole, so thickly clustered 
with what looked like warts, but really 
was the first signs of the leprosy, that 
it was impossible to find an opening for 
a pin’s point. 

At the mission stations on a Sunday 
the natives crowd in to attend mass, and 
it is rather a whimsical and amusing 
scene to see the men on one side, the 
women on the other, all quite naked, 
lined up to receive Loin-cloths for the 
men and Kate Greenaway-dresses for 
the women. These are to be put on to 
go into the church, and taken off and re- 
turned immediately after service is over. 

The mountains of Papua are the ren- 
dezous of that gorgeous creature, the 
Bird of Paradise, the only place or land 
in the whole world where this bird is 
found. It is now protected by law and 
very severe penalties are inflicted for 
shooting the bird, or for even the posses- 
sion of a Paradise plume. Beautiful as 
this bird is, it still belongs to a low fam- 
ily, to wit, the common crow, and with 
all its dazzling plumage its call is an un- 


musical caw. The natives do not regard 
it in any way as a supernatural being 
and with their arrows shoot it for feath- 
ers for adornment at their native dances. 

Another remarkable and weird feature 
is an insect very like a common cricket 
and of that family. It is weird and un- 
canny, that for the tiny size of its body 
it sends forth a flood of sound that is 
absolutely deafening. It is called the 
Six-o’clock Beetle, and no _ time-piece 
could be more precise in keeping time. 
Exactly every night, by comparison with 
our watches this little giant of sound 
would at six o’clock pour out a noise 
similar to a very loud electric gong at a 
railway station announcing the depart- 
ure of a train. We could set our watches 
by its preciseness. For a quarter of an 
hour myriads of these insects would fill 
our world with an ear-splitting noise. 
The hills around us echoeing back the 
sound until we were likely to go dis- 
tracted. In contrast to this noisy crea- 
ture with a most pleasing musical sound 
was a little green-grey frog, called by us 
the Bell Frog, for it tinkled for all the 




















The Pigmy People of the Mountains and the Stalwart Men of the Coast 


world like a distant bell. It was a cheer- 
ful companion; night and day it wel- 
comed us along our march. 

Our progress did not permit of more 
than 12 to 16 miles a day, and that was 
hard walking, for ascending is tedious 
and tiresome. When by two o’clock each 
day we put into camp, having left at per- 
haps four in the morning, our limbs 
were often, indeed, very weary. Our na- 
tive servants did everything for us, pull- 
ing off our heavy boots, bringing dry 
clothing, serving refreshments, having 
baths ready, and while we lay on our 
camp stretches they would bring along 
our dinner, we being sometimes so 
fatigued that to sit up was impossible. 

It was while in the cool-of the even- 
ing, in the hour of twilight, that the na- 
tives from the villages around apprised 
of our approach would come up and gaze 
and make offers of friendship. They 
were generally preceded by native wo- 
men, the tiny creatures carrying im- 
mense loads of yams or bananas. They 
would present these taking as a reward 
what they liked best and treasure most 


usually a handful of coarse salt. In fact 
salt was the coinage we used all the 
way to buy food, or for the services of 
guides. A peculiar custom of these moun- 
tain peoples is, that as a sign of mourn- 
ing, the women with faces already a 
deep black, paint them a deeper black, 
from a mixture made out of charcoal and 
a plant juice. As to face painting the 
warriors streaked and touched up their 
faces in marvelous designs of red and 
white earthy pigments, having astound- 
ing and fear-inspiring results. 

Many years ago a body of scientists 
sent by the late Baron Rothschild into 
the jungles at the foot of those central 
mountains came back with wonderful 
stories of how a kind of wireless com- 
munication was used by the natives, and 
that news by this means was carried 
hundreds of miles away right into the 
remote mountain gorges in very short 
time. The power of this wireless was 
found later to be greatly exaggerated, 
though the natives had a very simple, 
yet effectual means of carrying news, 
and this we came to understand. As we 
approached a village a man with a deep, 
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resonant voice, the village crier, would 
stand on the jetting spur of a hill, and 
from there give out long regular deep- 
chested calls. Instantly the echoes would 
awake, and then criers from the hun- 
dreds of villages would take up the calls 
in turn so that in a space of half an hour 
the news of our coming would travel 
many miles. 

No matter where we arrived the na- 
tives knew for days before that we were 
coming. This led to friendly relations 
on the one hand, and on the other gave 
quarreling tribes time to get out of the 
way. 

We eventually, however, got right into 
the heart of the zone of tribal warfare, 
and our native constabulary in a very 
short time did good work in gathering 
in oppressive chiefs. Fierce little men 
were they when brought in, declining 
food, and ever on the alert to escape. 
By the sensible methods of Governor 
Murray, all the tribes were soon sepa- 
rated or dispersed. When we left on our 
return journey we had the satisfaction of 
knowing the visit had produced good all- 
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round results and war would or could not 
break out again for considerable time. 
Besides, the chiefs captured meant that 
while they languished in prison there 
could be no more fighting, their follow- 
ers were too scared. 

Papua has already attracted many 
Americansfand much American capita) 
There is not the slightest doubt that now 
the war is over, there is going to set ina 
tide of wonderful prosperity and progress 
for this rich country. It is a territory 
that, though in the tropics, has a variety 
of climates from the scorching coastal 
heat to the mild and salubrious tempera- 
tures of the mountains we had traversed. 
It is capable of producing not only every 
tropical plant, fruit and vegetable, but 
in the mountains the missionaries have 
proved that cereals of temperate climate 
and fruits can grow luxuriantly. 

Papua even now is bounding ahead in 
progress through British and American 
energy, capital and enterprise, and the 
day is soon coming when Papua will be 
known as the WONDERLAND OF THE 
SOUTH PACIFIC. 











Noon 


(Written in Washington Square, the Park in San Francisco’s “Little 
Italy,” 1918.) 


| By “The Stevensons” 


A shaft of granite glitters grayly in the noon sun. 


At its base, 


clean blue water drips in cooling rivulets from a white fountain. Half 


hidden in the shade of drooping peppers, a jaded workman sleeps. 


His 


brown sleeve rubs companionably against the yellow smock of a little 
art student whole pallette giows with daubs of blue and emerald, 


white and rose. 


A tawny skinned Italian with work-bent shoulders, but a marigold 
in his jaunty hat; a soft cheeked girl with bold black eyes; old women 


in shawls tinted like crushed flowers; 


hoops in his shrunken ears; 


a slender, 


a wizened Neopolitan, gold 
fawn-like boy from far 


Palermo; two white-cuffed laundresses, chattering in French; a tall 
Athenian with pale gold hair; these stroll idly by. 
A green fly drones indolently about a mass of purple bloom. The 


grass is soft and summer-scented. 
I sleep. 














Camel Caravan, Peking 


Peking Dust 


By Ellen N. La Mottie 








Just now when China is so much in the public eye it is of inter- 
est to note what Ellen N. La Mottie has to tell us of how China is 
parceled out and made subservient to the Greater European Powers. 
We append below from her recent book “Peking Dust,” published 
by The Century Co., New York.—The Editor. 











ERE we are in Peking the beautiful 
Barbaric Capital of China. For 
Peking is the capital of Asia, of the 
whole Orient, the center of the stormy 


politics of the far East. 
Peking is not a commercial city, not a 


business center; it is not filled with 
drummérs or traveling men or small fry 
of that kind, such as you find in Shanghai 
and lesser places. It is the diplomatic 
and political center of the Orient, and 
here are the people who are at the top 
of things, no matter how shady the 


things. At least it is the top man in the 
concern who is here to promote its in- 
terests. 

Here are the big concession-hunters of 
all nationalities, with headquarters in 
the hotel, ready to sit tight for a period 
of weeks or months or as long as it may 
take to wheedle or bribe or threaten the 
Chinese Government into granting them 
what they wish—a railroad, a bank, a 
mine, a treaty port. 

The Western nations are in accord, 
and the Orient—China—belongs to them. 











The Way Chinese Farmers Plow 


But with Japan it is different. So in 
future, when you hear that Japan has 
her eye on China, is attempting to gob- 
ble up China, remember that, compared 
with Europe’s total, Japan’s holdings are 
very small, indeed. The loudest outcries 
against Japanese encroachments come 
from those nations that possess the wid- 


est spheres of influence. The nation that 
claims forty-two per cent of China, and 
the nation that claims twenty-seven per 
cent of China are loudest in their denun- 
ciations of the nation that possesses (plus 
the former German holdings), less than 
six. 

Our first actual contact with a sphere 











Driveway in Peking 











of influence at work came about in this 
wise: After we had spent two or three 
weeks in Korea, we took the train from 
Seoul to Peking, a two days’ journey. In 
these exciting days it is hard to do with- 
out newspapers, and at Mukden, where 
we had a five-hour wait, we came across 
a funny little sheet called “The Man- 
churia Daily News.” It was a nice little 
paper; that is, if you are sufficiently cos- 
mopolitan to be emancipated from Ameri- 
can standards. It was ten by fifteen 
inches in size, comfortable to hold, at any 
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China on the ground that the Sino-Ameri- 
can railway loan agreement recently con- 


infringes upon their acquired 
rights. The Russian contention is that 
the construction of the railway from 
Fengchen to Ninghshia conflicts with the 
1899 Russo-Chinese Secret Treaty. The 
British point out that the Hangchow- 
Wenchow railway under scheme is a vio- 
lation of the Anglo-Chinese Treaty re 
Human and Kwanghsi, and that the pro- 
posed railway constitutes a trespass on 
the British preferential right to build 


cluded, 














A Chinese Wall 


rate—with three pages of news and ad- 
vertisements, and one blank page for 
which nothing was forthcoming. Tucked 
in among advertisements of mineral wat- 
ers, European groceries, foreign bank- 
ing houses, and railway announcements 
was.an item. But for our young man on 
the boat, I couldn’t have known what it 
meant. We read: 


ALLIES PROTEST TO CHINA 


Great Britain, France and Russia have 
lodged _ their 


respective protests with 





railways. The French Government, on 
behalf of Belgium, argues that the Lan- 
chow-Ninghsia line encroaches upon the 
Sino-Belgian Treaty re the Haichow- 
Lanchow Railway, and that the railway 
connecting Hanchow with Nanning in- 
trudes upon the French sphere of in- 
fluence. 

There you have it! China needing a 
railway, an American firm willing to 
build a railway, and Russia, England, 
France, and even poor little Belgium 
blocking the scheme. All of them busy 
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with a tremendous war on their hands, 
draining all their resources of both time 
and money, yet able to keep a sharp eye 
on China to see that she doesn’t get any 
improvements that are not of their mak- 
ing. And after the war how many years 
will it be before they are sufficiently re- 
covered financially to undertake such an 
expenditure? China will just have to wait 
patiently. 

On each side of the rocking railway 
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with the immense interior provinces. of 
China— these sunken roads and the 
rivers. 

Just then we passed a procession of 
camels, and for a moment I forgot all 
about the article in “The Manchuria 
Daily News.” Who wouldn’t seeing cam- 
els on the landscape! A whole long car- 
avan of them, several hundred, all heav- 
ily laden, and moving in slow, majestic 
dignity at the rate of two miles an hour! 














Chinese Temple 


carriage ‘stretched vast arid plains, 
sprinkled with innumerable villages con- 
sisting of mud houses. The fields were 
cut across in every direction by dirt 
roads, unpaved, full of deep ruts and 
holes. At times these roads were sunk 
far below the level of the fields, worn 
deep into the earth by the traffic of cen- 
turies; so deep in places that the tops of 
the blue-hooded carts were also below 
the level of the fields. Yet these roads 
afford the only means of communication 


Coming in from some unknown region of 
the great Mongolian plains, the method 
of transportation employed for thousands 
of years! Yes, undoubtedly, China needs 
railways; but she can’t have any more at 
present, for she has no money to con- 
struct them herself, and the great na- 
tions who claim seventy-nine per cent of 
her soil haven’t time at present to build 
them for her. And they object to letting 
America do it. A sphere of influence is 
a dog in the manger. 














Wars Gifts of Words 


By Warwick James Price 





Editor. 





In this thoughtful and painstaking compilation, Warwick James 
Price shows how our vocabulary has been enlarged and our language, 
in many instances, enriched by the new words coined during the war. 
These word-makers in seeking to express themselves, have realized 
that henceforth and to all time heroic deeds are now our Epic.—The 








Pam) PEAK plain English. Putting up a 
S| barrage like that all ‘round what 


you mean! Camouflage gets across 
to deceive Boches, but don’t dig in when 
it’s only me.” 

Nothing extenuate nor aught set down 
imagined, this veritable behind-the- 
counter comment proclaims one result of 
the great war. New ways and policies 
the world over have brought new words 
and phrases. If it has always been so 
with a single invention, how much more 
with twenty-five nations wrapped in a 
struggle threatening civilization itself? 

And not new words only; new content 
has been read into old ones, till old has 
become new. The nomenclature of geog- 
raphy itself can never be the same again. 
France, once held by a much speaking 
minority to be suggestive of not less 
than decadence, is now a synonym at 
once for unyielding steadiness and up- 
lifting inspiration. The vivacity we knew 
has been found no stronger in the people 
than a miraculous cheeriness; if we were 
not surprised at their elan, we have been 
amazed by their calm endurance. And 
Belgium? Aside from the mental picture 
whick the name calls up, a picture of hor- 
hors long drawn out and heroism beyond 
measure, the word promises to give us a 
verb as eloquent as awkward. We may 
never come to say “to Belgiumize,” but 
we were saying “Venetia was near being 
made another Belgium,” and none mis- 
took the meaning. 





Rheims and Louvain, which once con- 
noted the arts and treasures of mind and 
spirit, now stand types to all men for 
those arts and treasures desecrated by 
gross materialism. The Marne is no 
longer just a peaceful river but a rally- 
ing cry like Thermopylae. Who now 
thinks of Gallipoli as a peninsula, scarce 
known save to Levantine travelers? It 
is a glorious blunder, a magnificent mis- 
take, a forlorn hope failing of brilliant 
success only by the narrowest of mar- 
gins—yet not so narrow as to leave no 
room for heroes’ graves. That Jutland, 
which once told of faint, forgotten, far- 
off Alfred and Canute, has been written 
down the heading for yet another chap- 
ter in the naval annals that shall stir 
man’s blood through years to come. Even 
Enden shall no longer be index merely 
to an East Friesland port of gabled 
houses and frequent fairs, but takes its 
place along with Bon Homme Richard and 
Alabama in the chronicle of privateering 
gallantry—a gallantry so genuine as to 
show the traditional exception by which 
one proves the rule of German maritime 
beastliness. 

There is, too, a whole verbal phalanx 
of words yesterday quite specific in 
meaning but now so general as to ap- 
proach the generic. A “push” or a “drive” 
takes on a military background of dis- 
ciplined effort. A “Prussian,” for gen- 
erations now unborn, will imply a hu- 
man as utterly untrustworthy and as 
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consistently dangerous as some wild 
thing, even as a “Bolshevik” will sug- 
gest a silly, selfish ultra-socialist (what- 
ever the name may originally have 
meant), a term, moreover, as redolent of 
reproach if not of scorn as “a Brest 
treaty,” which can never mean aught but 
lie and cheat. Kultur, materialism’s re- 
ductio ad absurdum, evermore must 
equal “atrocity;” as will Lusitania — its 
syllables embodying no more the thought 
of that sun-bathed province of luscious 
grapes but a bitter realization of the 
acme of all that is cruelest and pre- 
planned. 

The words are legion which show how 
the new wine of current happenings has 
been poured into the old bottles of more 
prosaic events. “Heatless” and “wheat- 
less, and “meatless,” and all the rest of 
that galley, speak now as always in semi- 
humorous tone and are fast slipping back 
into the limbo of similar purely tran- 
sitory counters of speech, and yet today 
they are as understandable in a special- 
ized sense as “U-boat,”—and what name, 
in itself so wholly harmless, can ever 
take on a color so dark as has this adder 
of the seas! “U-boat behavour!’”—what 
more utterly sweeping condemnation 
could be passed? “Propaganda” has fol- 
lowed fast down the same steep hill. The 
worthy Webster read into it no more 
than an academic “organization for 
spreading a system of principles,” but 
the man in the street envisions with it 
such hitherto unthinkable trickery and 
low deceit that mere self-respect long 
will shun it. “Hun” was ever an ill- 
sounding noun, but Attila was rather an- 
cient after all, and its reproach was dis- 
tant and not overwhelming till the Bern- 
hardi methods, put into red execution by 
Ludendorf and Bissing, et id omne genus, 
showed a horrified world that, as “Ger- 
man” was become synonymous for de- 
struction afield and good faith ignored, 
so Hun was to indicate all the worst and 
basest in the German make-up. By the 
same token, never again will “made in 
Germany” be the cold commercial label- 
ing it has been; it takes on a note lack- 
ing all economics and embracing all that 
is vile. 

“Sector” and “unit,” somewhat to turn 
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the penny, have moved across from 
mathematical to militaristic parlance, 
thence are progressing to not less than a 
slangy use, general and vague, by no 
means the clean-cut words that once 
they were. 

The war has given us no one word of 
such immediate and sharply specialized 
use (unless it be Hun or Prussian) as 
camouflage. Not long ago an American 
writer found it necessary to explain its 
content to the gentle reader before em- 
ploying it as title to his short story. To- 
day it is as much a fixture in our popu- 
lar speech as “bluff’—often enough used 
as its equivalent, by the way, which it 
assuredly is not. Barrage is a second 
word on the lengthy list which we have 
been taking over from our French al- 
lies. If it meant a “curtain of fire” in 
the first place, it now means anything 
that protects and covers. “Drum fire,” 
too, originally exactly technical, has 
broadened out to betoken any continu- 
ous and heavy attack. 

“Slacker,” of English parentage, is 
permanently acclimated on this side of 
the Atlantic. Normally formed and for 
long years set to dictionary pages, it 
jumped into general use with this mighty 
struggle, telling its own story, and is 
here for as definitely long a stay as hu- 
man nature, itself, whose less admirable 
traits it labels. “Profiteer” was half a 
joke, albeit the man so called was more 
than half a criminal. Begotten quite as 
was “copperhead” in the sixties, it has 
as ominous a sound and will last and 
spread. 

“Dug-out,” the noun, and “dig-in,” the 
verb, are further instances of late en- 
richments of our language. Wach, of 
essentially technical meaning primarily, 
has budded and burgeoned till to dig in 
is to conceal oneself, while the place 
dug (to drop into the stiffer phrasing of 
the rhetorics)- is any place of refuge. 
And a propos dug-out, how pleasantly 
truthful was the returned soldier who, 
telling of the intricacies of the Teuton 
trench caves along the Somme and inter- 
rupted by a query as to how the English 
built theirs, replied: “They don’t build 
‘em, they take ’em.” 

Another three of these technical words, 











now become as general as they are pop- 
ular, are “ace” and “low visibility” and 
“gas mask.” How the “ace” came to be 
transferred from a deck of playing cards 
to the deck of a working plane will be 
interesting to hear some of these days; 
how it came to be transferred from the 
man who has accounted for at least one 
of the enemy machines to a man who 
excells whatever his task is as plain as 
has been Franco-Anglo-American air su- 
premacy. Where once on a time we said 
“He is a King,” when we wanted highly 
to commend, so now we'll say “He is an 
Ace,”—and the ace takes the king, any- 
how. When the Jutland news first came 
to us, “low visibility” was a little puz- 
zling, though not too hard at least to 
guess it. Now everyone understands not 
only its strictly naval content but also 
its implication of something hard to see. 
So, too, gas mask was a thing undreamed 
till kultur tried the conquest of the 
world; unknown till after second Ypres, 
it is forever set in the language. 

The list could run far of wholly new 
words used more or less accurately, and 
with no metaphorical or suggestive 
broadening. Poilu and “tank” and “lor- 
ries” are cases of such recent arrivals in 
our tongue; albeit present-day enthusi- 
asm for the “hairy” Frenchman makes 
his nickname nearly the same as “hero,” 
and tank may imaginably be broadened 
later to indicate any freak engine of de- 
struction. It is a welcome relief from 
the overworked “steam roller.” Lorries 
came to us as a Kiplinesque noun not 
long ago; it is now as usual to our 
speech as truck. 

War has been, again, a ready te77her 
of words distinctly technical, yet under- 
stood by the veriest laymen. The Brit- 
ish War Office immediately adopted the 
French communique for its daily state- 
ment of military events, and the Ameri- 
can command followed suit, though the 
purists were for proving that “statement” 
or “report” would be preferable, both as 
English -and as shorter. We say esca- 
drilla, not squadron, of air craft; and we 
refer to “75s” and “Taubes” and “peri- 
scopes” and “depth charges” and “liason 
officers” and “listening posts” and “shell 
shock.” 


WAR’S GIFT OF WORDS 
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More than a few of the words here 
proposed are at least a shade slangy in 
their usages, and there are more than a 
few to be added to the list, which are 
entirely slangy. Boche, for instance. 
Perhaps it meant “block-head” at the 
first (there is a debate as to its genesis), 
but today it means as nearly “beast” as 
anything else, and is no more fit to be 
set toe to toe with poilu than the man it 
labels is worthy of standing beside his 
French foe. “Blighty” is another new 
word destined to grow old in service. A 
phonetic spelling of the Hindustani 
“bhilati,” meaning home—it means home 
today as surely as though it was spelt 
with its same four letters—and a 
“blighty” wound was, therefore, one 
serious enough to mean a home journey, 
even as a “cushy” injury could mean 
only a short lay-off in a hospital behind 
the lines, in the land whose coucher be- 
got the word from Mr. Thomas Atkins. 
“Fag” and “Busy Berthas” and “pillbox” 
are other verbal inventions of Atkins, 
word which our “Sammees” may bring 
back to us, but which have not yet ar- 
rived. We have “rookie” though. 

If that same “Sammees” is a handle 
not to last, despite the unusually pleasant 
little fable which told of its birth, “An- 
zacs” has as positively come to stay as 
any single word in all the roster. To 
weave a euphonious name from legiti- 
mately official initials is as out of the 
ordinary as was the magnificent courage 
of these same Australian and New 
Zealand Army Corps heroes in the day 
when the Gallipoli fighting yet held first 
page and top column. Then, those “La- 
dies from Hell!” Not even the long and 
picturesque history of the Scotch has 
held a phrase more eloquently typical! of 
all that a combination of kilt and courage 
can give. The Highlanders will carry the 
sobriquet as long as they cling to their 
broad vowels and narrow thrift. 

The whole history of this war might be 
vividly summarized in a brief half-dozen 
phrases, unknown yesterday, everywhere 
accepted today, destined to last through 
many a tomorrow. 

“Scrap of paper” began it (unless one 
go back to the ultra-frank Bismarckian 
“Blood and iron”), and somewhere in the 
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list might be set “No annexation and no 
indemnities” and the spurlos versenkt of 
Count Luxburg, but the direct line of 
argument has run to some purpose as 
this: “Do your bit,” “Over there,” “Carry 
on” and “Over the top.” 

It is not only the map of Europe that 
needs revising now that the conflict is 
over; a new dictionary is called for. 
Not wholly in fun did “Evoe,” in Lon- 
don’s Punch, send his lady-love verses 
cast in the new mould; there’s a deal 
of sober truth, in such excellent fooling: 


“If no artillery of vows 
Nor creeping barrages of prayer 

Compassion in your breast may rouse, 
But I am still a stranger there— 

On bended knees with outstretched hand 
In No Man’s Land; 
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“If labouring this I may but win, 
Prepared by batteries of art, 

A temporary footing in 
The outpost trenches of your heart, 

That is not good enough for me, 
Hermione. 


“For somehow I must surely seize 
The full objective I desire; 
The buds have raided all the trees 
And Spring has burst the Winter’s 
wire; 
A strong offensive round us thrilis 
Of daffodils. 


“Then plague on all cojolings sweet 
And drumfire of continued woe, 
I'll rush you, lady, off your feet 
And take you prisoner ere you know; 
Triumphant, forcible and frank, 
I'll play the Tank.” 





Land o 


Dreams 


By Ford C. Fick 


Where the azure rim of the sky dips down 
Till it touches the earth at the horizon; 
Where the giant tips of the rugged peaks 
Lure out the man who forever seeks— 

Seeks for the joy of a lost romance, 

Seeks for the thrill of the West that’s gone; 
Spirits that revel in luck and chance, 

Hearts that are tuned to the break of dawn— 
This is the land of dreams. 


Out where the wide, wild mesa turns 
And stretches away in the sun that burns 


Its purple mirage in the hot, dry air 
Awakening the spirits that linger there; 
Out where each trail o’er the broad expanse 
Stretching away from the things that are 
Whispers its take of a lost romance 

Luring you on like a guiding star— 

This is the land o’ dreams. 


Here where the heavens and earth are one; 
Here where the glow of the western sun, 

Bathing the range with its ruddy light 

Welcomes the stars of a perfect night; 

Here where the ghost of the days now gone 
Waken your soul to the spirit that thrills 

You anew with its power, and beckons you on 

In the spell of the West and the lure of the hills— 
This is the land o’ dreams. 





HE hot August breeze, like a fiery 
(Tes swept the barren hills and 

desert sand. A plump, round moon 
gazed lazily down on two prospectors 
who, with their burros, were slowly and 
silently wending their way through the 
desolate waste. Silas and Hardy were 


not tender-feet. The wilderness was their 


home and they loved it, but of late a 
change had taken place in the hearts of 
each unknown to the other. As they 
trudged wearily along behind the heavily 
laden burros, each thought of the scenes 
of his youth, of long forgotten sweet- 
hearts and of other lands and places. To- 
gether they had roamed the frozen 
North; together they had quartered; to- 
gether braved four hard Alaskan winters, 
yet they grumbled not. 

Now and then they passed large cactii 
amid a meagre sprinkling of sagebrush, 
while here and there huge boulders rose 
like deserted monuments. A _ hearty 
laugh from the older man broke the pro- 
longed silence and in a gruff tone he 
sang to his pard and the desert: 

“Old Slickery Sy, the Cap’t’lst Guy, now 
lives in a Fifth Avenue flat 

While his time he abides agoing joy rides 
and his wife is so dear—but so fat.” 

As he finished, he pulled forth his 
bandana-and mopped the dripping sweat 
from his brow. 

“Going in fer literature, Eh!—poety per- 
haps,” sneered Silas ironically. “Mighty 
kind of you, old chap, this here taking 
such a fatherly interest in me.” 


“Well,” replied Hardy with a drawl, as 
he drew from his mouth his odorous 
corn-cob attachment and hit it a sharp 
rap over his knuckles scattering the 
ashes in the wind. “You know I didn’t 
mean nothin’. Just sort a wishin’—a— 
—that somethin’ nice like that might 
happen to me. Been a’hikin’ these legs 
o’ mine over these bakin’ sands ‘bout 
long enough. If it isn’t an oven it’s an 
iceberg. Sy, I call it quits—this is my 
last trip. What business, anyhow, has a 
fellow past fifty walkin’ and workin’ him- 
self to death lookin’ fer a fortune he 
never can find? I say, pard, we got to. 
strike it this trip! You heard what I 
sayed, pard, this is my last.” 

As he finished, he suddenly pulled 
something from his watch-pocket and as 
quickly replaced it. Silas noticed this, 
while at the same time his keen eyes 
perceived that an occasional tear found 
its way down the man’s cheek. He un- 
derstood but said nothing. 

By midnight, they had entered the 
hilly regions to the west. Behind them 
the Amargosa Waste lay veiled in silver 
glory; silent and desolate, while to the 
north, buried in the gloom beyond, Ton- 
opah and Divide swarmed with restless 
humanity and sent forth their trailers 
into the night. 

Dawn found them upon the western 
slope of Funeral Range. Here they. made 
camp beside a large boulder. Below them 
the parched and billowed sands of Death 
Valley stretched’ and yawned in the 
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early morning like a huge demon awak- 
ening from his slumber. 

Hardy, after a brief exploration, dis- 
covered a spring in a nearby canyon. 
Here he quenched his thirst and that of 
the ever faithful burros. On his return 
he brought several well-filled pails of the 
crystal liquid for “family use,” as he 
termed it. 

Leaving Silas to complete the cooking 
Hardy slung his pick over his shoulder 
and walked over the edge of the prom- 
ontory to survey some rocks which by 
chance had caught his attention. No 
sooner had he struck his pick into the 
rocky soil than he upturned several 
chunks of the long-looked for gold. 

He grabbed them eagerly and exam- 
ined them weighing them first in one 
hand and then in the other. His heart 
beat fast, again he felt the joy of living 
—it was great! 

“At last, we’ve struck it Sy,” he called 
wildly in his excitement. It’s the real 
stuff—high grade—it’ll go two hundred 
to the ton—grass roots down.” He waved 
frantically holding the gold in his hand. 

“Slickery Sy” jumped with a sudden 
start as he realized that the opportune 
time had arrived. The gold fever seized 
him as it never had before. Instantly, 
he dropped the half-opened can of beans 
.and jumping up with a loud shout fol- 
lowed by a still louder, “hurrah,” he 
started pell-mell for the ledge, upsetting 
in his haste the steaming pot of coffee. 

So great was his excitement that he 
did not realize how fast he was going 
nor where he was stepping. When he 
did, it was too late. As he rushed madly 
to examine the ore which Hardy held 
in his hands, he tripped on a rock, fall- 
ing heavily against his partner, knocking 
him backward over the precipice into the 
ravine, hundreds of feet below. 

For a moment, Silas lay dazed upon 
the brink. Upward from the ravine be- 
low came the sickening chud-chud of a 
human mass as it struck the cruel rocks. 
A dull thud; then all was silent, save 
now and then the crunching of a tiny 
avalanche as it rushed downward toward 
the corpse. Silas staggered to his feet, 
wringing his hands in despair. 

“My God! My God! ' I’ve done it!” he 
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shrieked. Then uttering a piteous wail, 
he skirted the cliff for some distance and 
dashed madly down the slope, running, 
jumping, rolling and falling. When he 
reached the bottom of the ravine, he be- 
held his late companion half-buried be- 
neath a small avalanche of loose earth 
and rock, while from a gory mass of 
flesh, cold glassy eyes, bulging in their 
sockets, stared fixedly into space. The 
jaw was set, the muscles rigid, the fists 
clenched and in them lay the price of his 
adventure—gold. 

“Hardy, Hardy!” he cried aloud in his 
anguish, but no answer came. Stooping 
down, with one hand, he lifted his 
friend’s shoulders from the ground and 
placed the other to his partner’s heart; 
it was still. Then, he concluded that his 
friend was dead. Overhead at a safe 
distance, swooping and circling a saucy 
vulture, scavenger that he was, waited 
patiently for his prey. 

Sy lifted his head with a start. Nearby 
lay his chum’s old silver watch. Through 
the broken crystal, the picture of a wo- 
man with accusing eyes stared at him 
mockingly and almost cruelly. “You’ve 
robbed me—you—you killed him,” they 
seemed to say. 

“Did I7—Me?” he sobbed aloud, and 
his eyes filled with tears. “The poor 
thing,” he muttered, “She loved him— 
and so did I.” 

Blood-red, the sun rose in the east, 
casting on the nearby cliffs a reddish 
glow and painting with deep vermillion 
the peaks beyond. No longer the little 
brown birds sang in the bushes nor the 
gray squirrel barked in his hole. All 
was quiet save for the wail of a mourn- 
ing dove in a nearby thicket. All nature 
seemed sorrowful. 

“T’ll go to Tonopah and tell it all,” 
he said to himself. Then his gaze fell 
upon the picture. Again those accusing 
eyes pierced him and again they seemed 
to cry out: “You’ve robbed me—you— 
Sy Benson—you killed him!” 

“To Tonopah — never!” he _ cried. 
“They'll never believe me; I must flee; 
the sooner the better.” 

“Good-bye, old boy,” he called as he 
scrambled up the steep cliff. 

Wild-eyed and delirious, he reached the 
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top. How he got there, he never knew. 
Grabbing Hardy’s pick, he up-turned a 
number of chunks of high-grade ore. 
These, he thrust into his pockets. He 
started to go, then paused. Pulling the 
ore from his pockets he threw it to the 
ground. “Hardy’s gold! Hardy’s gold!” 
he wailed. “I can’t; I won’t take it.” 

He went to the camp, slapped a pack- 
saddle on his burro, threw on some pro- 
visions and located several flasks of 
whisky without much difficulty. At the 
usual signal—a terrific kick in the ribs— 
the animal started; Silas following close 
behind. 

Among the scorching sand-dunes, he 
wandered, day after day and night after 
night, sleeping but little now and then 
in some secluded spot. Many times, he 
searched for water. Several times he 
succeeded in finding it. It was warm 
and stagnant, but he drank it eagerly; 
it was the best there was. It quenched 
his ‘thirst, moistened his parched lips 
and brought relief to his swollen tongue. 
What more could he ask? Then, he 
would fill his flasks and the several can- 
teens, give the donkey a drink and press 
on—on he knew not where. 


One night the burro disappeared car- 
rying with him on his back the meagre 
stock of provisions. All the morning 
Silas sought the beast, but failed to find 
him. About noon, he stumbled upon the 
remains of a prospector’s camp. A small 
heap of live coals and several half- 
charred sticks marked the spot where, a 
few hours before, some hungry gold- 
seekers had prepared their breakfast. 

Thirsty and exhausted, he sank to the 
ground beside the embers. Two weeks 
had passed; his hat was gone; his shoes 
were almost soleless; his clothing hung 
in shreds upon his body. 

For two hours, he lay unconscious. 
When he again opened his eyes, a news- 
paper, which had partially escaped the 
flames, held his attention. He grabbed 
it. In blaring headlines, he read: 


MURDERED FOR GOLD 
Great Stampede: Richer Than Divide: 
Fabulus Wealth Exposed in Funeral 
Range 
Prospector Meets Death at Hands of 


Friend. Sheriff and Posse Hot on 
Trail of Murderer 
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Then in smaller type: 


Several prospectors arrived here late 
last night with the news of a horrible 
murder in connection with a fabulous 
strike in the Funeral Range. Prompted 
by the lust for gold, Silas Benson, alias 
George Dickhaut, commonly known in 
these parts as “Slickery Sy,” murdered 
his partner, James Hardy, by pushing 
him over a cliff. 

The sheriff and posse are in hot pursuit 
of the murderer and it is only a matter of 
time before he is taken. Orders have been 
given to “shoot on sight.” A reward of 
One Thousand Dollars ($1000), is offered 
for his capture, dead or alive. 


That was enough for Silas. 


“This was the Sheriff’s camp?” he 
queried. Something seemed to tell him 
that it was. Instinctively, he reached 
for his pistol—it was gone. He tried to 
rise but fell backward to the ground. He 
wanted to run but could not. Again he 
tried, but without success. At last, 
grimly determined, he drew himself to- 
gether, collected his energy and with a 
mighty effort staggered to his feet. 

Out into the burning sands, he tottered 
beneath a blazing sun. Many times, he 
fell, struggled up and stumbled on. At 
last he fell upon the ground and could 
not rise. No longer, he saw the cooling 
shades of night; to him all was day. 
In a simmering sea of sand, he swam. 
For three long days, he crawled and 
edged himself along. One large blister 
covered his unshaven face, his body was 
terribly contorted, while his tongue, 
swollen twice its natural size protruded 
from his mouth. 

Dying of thirst and hunger, he crawled 
blindly on. Suddenly, his hand struck 
something hard. A large boulder cracked 
in half and shifted by the elements con- 
fronted him. Into the crevice, he crawled. 
It was cool and restful. Thirsty, hungry 
and exhausted, he fell asleep. 

For many hours he slept. When he 
woke, his vision was better. Dimly he 
saw two walls of rock towering above 
him. Near by a rattler wound himself 
into a coil, waving his venomous head 
from side to side, rattling and hissing, 
while in and out of the reptile’s mouth 
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darted a fiery tongue with lightning rap- 
idity. 
“Ha, Ha,” Silas chuckled, his reason- 


ing completely gone. “Now, I’ve got you 
—good food you are,” and he tried to 
smack his swollen lips. Desperately, he 
grabbed at the reptile. With a quick 
spring, the demon sank his fangs into 
Silas’ right arm. Out from the rocks 
Silas crawled clawing his way through 
the sand. His arm began to swell. 
Larger and larger it became. Soon it 
was turning black. Inch by inch, he 
pulled himself along. Now, he appeared 
to be going downward; he made more 
headway. The pain in his arm had be- 
come almost unbearable. 

Ready to give up in despair, he found 
himself at a small spring. It came from 
beneath a rock. Beside the water lay 
some scattered bones, bleached and brit- 
tle, while in the edge lay a human skull. 
He cared not for this. Water, he must 
have. He lay with his face in the pool. 
When he was satisfied, he dragged his 
head from the pool and turned over on 
his back—the water was poison. 

For a moment, he beheld the face of 
his friend, ghastly and horrible. It van- 
ished and in its place appeared the face 
of the beautiful woman with accusing 
eyes that stared at him mockingly and 
almost cruelly. “You’ve robbed me—you 
killed him!” resounded in his ears. He 
was silent. Darker and darker grew his 
face as the poison surged through his 
veins. His features contorted terribly. 
His muscles grew rigid. Up at the blue 
sky he gazed with that same uncanny 
stare that he had last witnessed on the 
face of his late companion. 

For some minutes he lay motionless. 
Then, he turned his head to one side and 
tried to force his body upward and away 
from the pool. At first, he did not suc- 
ceed; he was too weak. Again, he tried. 
This time, he forced himself to his 
knees and staggered to his feet. Once, 
twice, thrice, he fell, but the fourth time 
he rose and slowly tottered toward Fun- 
eral Range. The poison spring water had 
counteracted the vemon of the snake. 
The swelling was rapidly subsiding in 
his arm. 

“I will go to Tonopah and give myself 














up,” he muttered. 

He had journeyed about a mile across 
the burning sand and alkali when he 
perceived a cloud of dust ascending from 
the sparsely covered hills ahead. As the 
cloud advanced, his blurred vision made 
out three horsemen. Nearer and nearer 
they came, headed straight in his direc- 
tion. They now aproached so close that 
he could see the glint of their rifles and 
spurs. Silas threw his hands into the air 
and tottered toward them. 

At two hundred yards, they leveled 
their rifles at him and rode three 
abreast. “Surrender! Surrender!” they 
cried in unison. 

Silas did not answer. He fell upon his 
trembling knees; his swollen tongue fill- 
ing his parched mouth. 

The sheriff dismounted and sprang 
forward. He laid his rifle on the sand. 
Taking a flask of whisky from his pocket, 
he poured the contents down the bDlis- 
tered throat of the outlaw—emergency 
whisky.—Nevada is dry. 

“Snake,” mumbled Silas. 

The men then noticed Sy’s black, 
swollen arm. The sheriff pulled the lead 
from a rifle shell and rubbed the dry 
powder into the wound. 

In the distance, a lone horseman, trav- 
eling in great haste, swept toward them 
over the barren hills of Funeral Range. 
As he bore down upon them, he waved 
his hat wildly in the air. 

The sheriff's posse awaited his arrival 
with eager expectancy. 

“Hay! he shouted, when within hailing 
distance. “Hardy’s not dead—he came 
too, soon after you fellows left, and I’ve 
chased all over the devil trying to find 
you. Hardy says it was an accident.” 

“Thank God!” exclaimed Silas. Then 
he sank into unconsciousness. 

The return journey to Tonopah began. 
Silas sat astride the sheriff’s horse, be- 
fore the officer, unhandcuffed his limp 
body, held securely by the officer of the 
law. 

Late in the night, the four horsemen 
rode into Tonopah. In front of the 
Golden Bull they brought their horses to 
a halt. The hour was late; the streets 
were surging with people. Five months 
before, Tonopah counted her population 
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“Slickery Sy.” 


by the hundreds, now she counted by 
thousands. Divide City and Tonopah 
were booming. 

Silas opened his eyes as the sheriff 


lifted him from the saddle. “Where are 
we?” he asked. 
“Tonopah,” answered the _ sheriff. 


“We're going in to get a bite to eat. Can 
you walk now?” 

“I think so,” replied Silas. 

The five men entered the Golden Bull. 
Silas leaned upon the arm of the sheriff. 
The house was full to overflowing. 
People rose and nodded as the sheriff 
passed. They walked toward the rear of 
the building. Suddenly Silas spied 


Hardy. He moved toward him with out- 
stretched hands. 
—put her here, old pal! 
did you do it? 


“Raised from the dead 
How in Hell 
You rich old devil; you 
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come near stretching my neck, didn’t 
you?” 

“Never mind, pard, we’re rich. We've 
started something bigger than Tonopah 
Divide. Our claim is just lousy with 
gold.” 

“By Hicks! shake on it, old boy,” cried 
Silas. “But who is this pretty dame 
you’ve got here?” Silas nodded at the 
girlish looking woman who sat opposite 
Hardy. “I’ve seen that face and those 
eyes before,” he said. 

“When 
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I came too and realized how rich we 
were, I telegraphed her at San Francisco. 
She sure come and the knot’s tied.” 

“H—m,” grunted Sy. 

“You and me’s rich, boy. I bought this 
joint yesterday. It’s a blamed good cafe 
and a money-grabber. Sit up and order 
what you want and all you want. Don’t 
mind the expense. Your gold’s helping 
pay for it. We kin buy out the whole 
town of Tonopah, Divide City and Wall 
Street if we want to and have money left 
to buy Christmas presents for the kids.” 


“My wife!” exclaimea Hardy. 





The Shepherd's Conversion 


By Pearl La Force Mayer 


Deep in the heart of the desert it is almost morn. 

Tense is the hush and the silence waiting for day to be born. 
The mesquite trembles in the clear cold air. 

The cholla bows at the call of prayer. 

Long, low, gray hills kneel at the desert’s rim— 

Waiting forms of power, still and faintly dim. 

The yucca bells ring where the trails lead on 

And wake the birds to the praise of coming dawn. 

Devout and reverent the sweeping space as with day it fills: 
The faint gray light grows brighter on the hills, 

And they lift their breasts bare and clean to God—and wait! 
Joy grows in my heart with that growing light: 

Gone is its night! 

Forgot are my sins in the haunts of man 

As I stand in that far flung desert space— 

Clean washed by its infinite ages of storm 

Purified in the fire of its glorious sun. 

Free rises my soul from earthly stain, 

Washed in the sun of its sorrows, 

Purified in the fire of its pain. 

In adoration sweet and still 

It lifts its white forgiven breast to God, 

Bare and clean as a desert hill. 

From my héart leaps the age old cry: 

“Praise, Praise to Thee, oh my God!” 

A pink flood of light has conquered the night 

And bursts o’er the hills— 

With my soul and the desert ’tis dawn! 














The Lost Lizzie Wilde was launched in the early fifties. 


She sailed 


away from San Francisco with a full cargo and crew on her maiden 


trip and was seen no more. 


William Wallace Fairbanks writes an 


interesting story of what befell her—The Editor. 





WARM day in the early fall with 
the soft blue haze of Indian Sum- 

mer hanging low over the moun- 
tains to the East and along the rough 
and rugged shore line, into which is set 
the little harbor, with the surf swashing 
convulsively upon its pebbly beach. 

The harbor itself stirred gently now 
and then, as a long undulating swell 
came in from the open sea; and the 
great mass of sea weed, growing upward 
from the reefs some fathoms deep, rose 
and fell with its gentle motion. Inland 
to the East the foot hills of the Coast. 
Range, heavily timbered with forests of 
redwood, pine and fir, crept down to- 
wards the sea; for it was in the fifties 
and the advance guard of the new civil- 
ization had but just begun upon the work 
of their destruction. 

At the little harbor on this quiet day 
of Indian Summer, all was activity and 
excitement; for the restless energy of 
man, regardless of the example set by 
nature, was every where in evidence. 
Upon the timbered ways, leading from 
above high water mark out into the deep, 
was the hull of a beautiful schooner, all 
ready this day for the launching. . 

For, it must be remembered, these 
were the days of sailing craft; and in 
the early fifties, no steamer’s prow cut 
the waters along the coast, or entered 
the harbors in their quest of freight— 


the early products of the country. 
Schooners —two-masted sailing vessels, 
were the common carriers of the day; 
and these were frequently built at dif- 
ferent points where timber for construc- 
tion was plentiful and easy of access. 

And so the long summer’s work was 
drawing to a close; and this little craft, 
more beautiful and shapely in her lines 
than any that had yet been built, was 
being made ready for the plunge into the 
element for which she was designed. And 
naturally it was a busy and an exciting 
day. Busy for those who so far had 
carried along the work of construction; 
and full of excitement for those who had 
come from various points along the 
coast, or the pioneer settlements back in 
the woods, that they might be preseut at 
the launching. For these it was a gala 
day. Lunches were brought and little 
picnic parties formed—gathering in 
groups upon the rocks along the shore; 
or far above at the top of the bluffs 
overlooking the harbor. And when at 
last all was in readiness; and 
“All around them and below 
The sound of hammers, blow on blow 
Knocking away the shores and spurs 
And see she stirs— 
She starts, she moves.” 

The little vessel took her first plunge 
into the blue waters of the Pacific. That 
night when the sun like a disk of bur- 
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nished copper, had sunk below the 
ocean’s rim, away off somewhere in the 
West, the little schooner rested like a 
bird upon the water. 

Shé was named the Lizzie Wilde, and 
she sailed first to San Francisco, where 
she received her final equipment, includ- 
ing officers and crew, and finally a cargo 
of freight for northern ports along the 
coast. 

It was another day of warm sunshine, 
with the blue haze of the Indian Summer 
hanging low along the Marin shore, 
when the Lizzie Wilde sailed out through 
the Golden Gate with her white sails and 
clear bright spars glinting in the sun- 
light of a-California Autumn day. And 
when months had passed, and then 
years, and no tiding came of her—her 
name went down on the list along with 
the names of many others that had 
sailed away and had never returned. 

For a time there was much speculation 
among those who had known of this 
craft as to just what her fate might have 
been. Among sea-faring men it was said 
that her spars were too lofty—that she 
was too slenderly built for the rough 
coast weather. Others said other things; 
and a few intimated on the quiet, that 
the schooner and valuable cargo might 
have been to captain and crew a tempta- 
tion not to be resisted; and in those days 
it might not have been so difficult to 
just sail away to some destination suit- 
able to their purpose, and there dispose 
of schooner and freight. 

I was of the younger generation of 
pioneers just growing up, and a deep im- 
pression had been made upon my youth- 
ful mind by the tale of the lost schooner. 
My own memory could not reach so far 
back, and it had been told to me as one 
of the not very remote legends of the 
coast. 


PART TWO 


A row of scraggly cocoanut palms 
fringed the small bay that opened out at 
the mouth of Haiku Gulch, on the Island 
of Moui. Kukui trees grew here and 
there, and under the wide spreading 
branches of one of these there sat three 
of us one day, awaiting the coming of 
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little island boat on which we ex- 
pected, or hoped at least, to take passage 
to Honolulu. 

It was noon time now and the boat 
might make her appearance around the 
point at any moment; or it might be full 


the 


sundown before she came; one could 
never tell. Anyway, all we could do 
was to remain in the shade and wait. 
The soft breeze that came in from the 
open sea was just cool enough to be 
pleasant, and there was no reason what- 
ever why we should not possess our 
souls with patience and abstain from 
worry. 

There was the engineer, Mac Graw— 
whom one might safely suspect of being 
Scotch. A hardy, grizzled man, whose 
age, judging from looks, might be placed 
at almost any point between fifty and 
one hundred. A silent man usually and 
one not given to light talk. And yet 
with the air of one who had had many 
experiences in many parts of the world. 
Young Fisher was an Oakland boy who 
had been knocking about the islands 
seeking adventure, which having found, 
he was now heading homeward. 

I, myself, had in early youth found the 
Pacific Coast much too tame and was 
gaining a knowledge of the outside 
world from actual and sometimes violent 
contact with certain portions of it. 

And with a probability of a long after- 
noon ahead, we reclined in the shad? of 
the Kukui tree and talked as men will 
who are thus fer a brief period thrown 
together. 

On the point of the island, some miles 
distant, was what seemed to us the re- 
mains of an ancient wreck; and it was 
this that directed our conversation na- 
turally in that direction. The engineer 
had pulled away at his pipe for some 
time in silence, his small blue eyes look- 
ing out from under shaggy brows and off 
towards the ancient wreck. 

“When I see the remnant of what was 
once a ship,” he said, “there comes to 
me the memory of something that hap- 
pened many years ago; and I have often 
wondered if I might not be the one, and 
probably the only one, who could throw 
some light upon what must have been at 


























Marin Shore, North of San Francisco Bay. 














The isiand of Moui. 


that time another mystery of the sea. 
And though I have read much, I have 
hever seen any mention made of any 
thing relating to what I have to tell. 

“It was upon the California coast that 
this happened—upon the northern coast 
where there are rocky cliffs and bold 
headlands reaching far out into the sea. 
And it was long ago, too, that it hap- 
pened—before you were born, perhaps, 
or not long after; and at that time the 
place of which I speak, was a wild and 
isolated region and for a long stretch 
of coast line there were but few whites. 
I was there awaiting the building of a 
saw mill that was to tap a belt of timber, 
and having idle time, my attention was 
directed a bit towards an Indian settle- 
ment not far away. From where we 
were the ocean lay a day’s journey dis- 
tant on foot, and it was over a rough 
mountain range, too, with no roads—just 
the old Indian trails. It was the custom 
of the Indians to make visits now and 
then to the sea coast, which furnished 
them much in the way of food, such as 
fish and various kinds of shell fish. It 
was the Fall of the year, I remember, 


and the Winter would soon come with 
storms and driving rain, when trips to 
the coast would be made impossible; and 
so their visits there were now more fre- 
quent, that a stock of food might be laid 
in for the Winter. 

“When a small body of them returned 
from such a trip one day, I noticed that 
they had provisions—flour and sugar and 
other stuff, and they seemed to be 
greatly excited over some unusual event. 
They gathered around in groups and 
made much talk—something unusual for 
Indians; and then early on the following 
day half the camp was gone—nearly all 
the able-bodied, who two days later re- 
turned laden as before. And all the in- 
formation they would give me was that 
they had found some wreckage on the 
beach. 

“I knew that coasting schooners would 
sometimes, in a heavy sea, loose their 
deck load; but there had been no storms 
as yet, and when I noticed one of the 
Indians with a piece of sail, resembling 
in size and shape a schooner’s jib, my 
curiosity and suspicions even were 
aroused. 
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“Thinking the matter over that night, 
I decided to make a visit to the coast my- 
self. It wasn’t so easy either, I soon 
found, for it must have been twenty 
miles or more through the wildest kind 
of a country and over an old Indian trail 
by no means easy to follow. Then, be- 
sides, I had to move with more or less 
caution, for I didn’t care that the Indians 
should see me and think that I was spy- 
ing on their movements. They were not 
over scrupulous as to taking the life of 
a white man should his actions displease 
them. When near the coast I found a 
new trail branching off from the old and 
following this I soon came out on a high 
and rocky cliff, and though I have seen 
some wild country in my day, nothing 
that I have seen anywhere equaled this. 
The cliffs to both the north and south, 
as far as one could see, rose sheer above 
the ocean several hundreds of feet, with 
here and there a bit of sandy beach at 
their base that would be uncovered when 
the tide was low. And reaching far out 
were jagged reefs—sharp ledges of rock 
over which the surf broke constantly. 

“Down the face of one of these cliffs 
was a zig-zag trail, cut or worn in the 
soft rock, with stair-like steps in the 
steepest places, which enabled one to 
climb up and down with more or less 
difficulty. 

“Making my way down to the narrow 
strip of beach below, I found a few frag- 
ments of broken boxes, but that was all. 
Looking closely, however, I noticed 
signs of travel going towards a point or 
rock; but against this point the waves 
dashed so wildly that no one could pass; 
and from the cliff above nothing could 
be seen but the boiling, seething water 
below. 

“It was now afternoon and the tide was 
falling. I resolved to wait till-low water, 
thinking that then I might find a passage 
around the point, and a couple of hours 
later, with some difficulty, I succeeded. 
It was a strange sight I saw and one that 
caused: me to sit down upon a ledge and 
look upon it with wonder. I saw a semi- 
circular cove between the point I had 
passed and another directly opposite, 
about a hundred yards away. The little 
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cove swung inland in the form of a half 
circle with cliffs rising all around to a 
height of several hundred feet. 

In the right of this circle, and facing 
me from where I stood, was the entrance 
to a cave—a vast, large opening in the 
face of the cliff. 

“It was nearly a hundred feet high and 
about the same in width. Because of the 
falling tide the water had receeded from 
the floor of the cave and by making my 
way carefully along a ‘ledge of rock, I 
finally reached the entrance, from which 
point I could easily walk back into the 
cave itself. 

“The depth of this cave must have been 
a hundred feet or more, and as I moved 
forward my eyes became accustomed to 
the dimness of the light so that I could 
see plainly all about me. 

“Only the highest tide reached back 
apparently to the end cf the cave, and 
here thrown close against the wall of 
rock by heavy seas lay a beautiful 
schooner. Her top masts had been shat- 
tered from contact with the roof of the 
cave; but her lower masts and spars. 
clean and new, and the whiteness of her 
sails, which still hung to the booms, 
proved that she was a craft but recently 
built. From a projecting ledge I climbed 
onto her deck, where I found much 
freight scattered about in great disorder 
—evidently by the Indians; but no trace 
could I find of any of her crew. Washed 
overboard by the heavy swells, the strong 
undertow would probably carry them far 
out to sea. Looking out through the 
cave’s entrance, I plainly saw a channel 
reaching well out, with low rocky ledges 
on either side, barely coming to the sur- 
face of the water. 

“With the tide rushing shoreward at 
the full of the moon, the current through 
this channel and into the cave beyond, 
would be irresistible to any vessel com- 
ing within its reach, and it seemed plain 
enough that this new and trim little 
craft, becalmed outside, felt the suction 
and was gradually drawn in shore until 
the inrush of water seized her and threw 
her fiercely against the farther: wall of 
the cave. And in this mad inrush of 
water, no human being could live. 
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“And so the Indians, in their search 
for food along the coast, found her here, 
and from her stores laid in big supplies. 

“Returning to our camp the next day, 
I related to several what I had discov- 
ered, and we planned an early visit to 
the wreck. But a violent storm arose 
and the rising waters in the streams 
made traveling impossible for a week or 
more. And then arriving on the spot, we 
found that no trace of the wreck had 
been left by the storm, except a few 
spars and timbers scattered along the 
beach.” 
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The story was told, and it was well, for 
just at this time there came creeping 
around the distant point, the black hull 
of the little island boat, and we began 
getting our belongings together in readi- 
ness for the small boat that would soon 
come ashore for us. 

But the Scotchman suddenly paused, 
“I almost forgot,” said he, removing his 
pipe, “that when I left the schooner’s 
deck, I walked around under her stern, 
and looking up for. the first time I saw 
her name in bright, new gilt letters— 
THE LIZZIE WILDE—San Francisco.” 





Camping 


By John Ravenor Bullen 


Camping! it’s life....out in the woods! 
Start the wild echoes shrieking with mirth, 
Down with conventional primness and pride 
Bred in the populous portions of earth. 


Out in the woods....oceans of sun 

Flooding the green rimmed by the shade. 
Borne on the breeze, medley of tune 

Poured from the tree-tops circling the glade. 


Into the lake liquidly cool, 
Opaline, hyaline, brisk as champagne,.... 
Dive to the depths, float on the crest, 
Cleave through the shallow, bubbles a-train. 


Camping! the untrammelled life of the wild, 
Boast not of city, of London, of Rome, 

Sing of the bosky green pine-scented dell 
Bathed in a sunset of crimson and chrome. 


Drink to the depths, long lasting draughts 
Drawn from lethean coolness of dusk, 

Nectar of Flora, her vintage of winged 
Ottars of roses and odours of musk. 


Camping! it’s life....out in the woods! 
Start the wild echoes shrieking with mirth. 

Down with conventional primness and pride 
Bred in the populous portions of earth. 




















These two stories by F. H. Sidney reveal thrilling experiences in a 
railroad tower signalman’s life, one being the narrative of training a 
two hundred-year-old Indian chief how to telegraph his message from 
Spiritland, and the other dealing with a despised hobo, who turned 
out to be a hero in misfortune’s disguise—The Editor. 








mwiAY Bill,” said Signalman Jones to 

his friend, Bill Perry, who had 

run down to “WG” tower one night 
to pay Jones a little visit, “did I ever 
tell you the story of how I taught teleg- 
raphy to the spirit of Pon Jore Jok, the 
Indian Chief that had been dead two 
hundred years?” 

“No,” answered Bill, “I’m going to stop 
with you till Number 17 comes along, a 
good two hours, let’s have the story.” 

“All right, as soon as I set the routes 
for the next two trains due,” replied 
Jones as he deftly manipulated the lev- 
ers. 

“Having worked as a substitute oper- 
ator and signalman on the ‘lower end’ in 
the summer vacations during my high 
school days, the chief dispatcher was al- 
ways on the lookout for me as soon as 
school closed. A few days after I gradu- 
ated, I was assigned to the night trick 
at ‘NB Tower’ to fill a temporary va- 
cancy caused by the sickness of the reg- 
ular signalman. I worked the night trick 
there about six months and that is where 
I had the strange experience of teaching 
telegraphy to the wandering spirit of 
Chief Pon Jore Jok. 

“There was in use at ‘NB Tower’ at 
that time a sounder invented and patent- 
ed by John Delaney one of the oldest 
telegraphers on the system; like most 


inventors, Delaney died poor, and he 
never realized a cent from the sounder I 
speak of. He was offered two thousand 
dollars for it, but refused to sell for that 
amount, and as he had no funds the 
sounder was never placed on the market. 
It was the loudest and clearest instru- 
ment I ever heard. There was something 
strange about this sounder, however, for 
whenever the weather was clear and 
frosty it would work with the key closed. 
After midnight when all the keys were 
closed and the wires quiet, I could hear 
somebody or something trying to work 
the wire which this sounder happened 
to be connected on. It sounded like a 
person drawing a jagged piece of iron 
across the wire. At the same time there 
would come from just outside the build- 
ing a long drawn, quavering cry, which 
had a human sound and yet was un- 
earthly and shrill; at other times it 
would be a low guttural wail, like the 
moan of a lost spirit. I’ve seen strong 
men turn pale and tremble at this sound, 
and they often remarked that they would 
not stay in that tower alone at night for 
any amount of money. But I never was 
troubled or worried by these sounds. It 
dawned upon me one night that somebody 
or something was trying to communicate 
with me through the medium of ‘De- 
laney’s sounder.’ I began to adjust the 
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wire hoping to ‘pick up’ this strange op- 
erator, but it was a long time: before I 
was able to do so. I was positive that 
someone heard me and was trying to 
answer me; and I soon realized that this 
person did not understand Morse Sig- 
nals, but would instantly reply to my sig- 
nals whenever I made a long string of 
dots and dashes, and invariably answer 
me by making exactly the same number 
of dots and dashes that I did, and with 
the same touch. 

“After thinking the matter over I de- 
cided to try to teach this person the 
Morse alphabet; then perhaps in time 
we could engage in conversation and 
clear up a mystery which had interested 
me very much. I began by teaching my 
strange pupil the letter A, and when he 
was able to make that letter to perfec- 
tion I went on to the next and so through 
the whole alphabet and numerals. My 
pupil was a long time learning to make 
the letters J (—.—.) and K (—.— ). The 
work was intensely interesting, and by 
degrees the spirit telegrapher became a 
good ‘sender’ and a fair reader of Morse. 

“One night in February, 1882, and five 
months after I began teaching the spirit 
I asked, ‘Who are you?’ This startling 
answer came back slowly and clearly. 

“‘T am the wandering spirit of Chief 
Pon Jore Jok, of the Wamesit Tribe, 
whose principal villages were located in 
this place by the Sweet Waters.’ 

“‘How long have you been in the 
Spirit Land, Chief?’ I asked. 

“‘Two hundred years,’ he replied. ‘I 
was murdered by one of your tribe, 
whom I had broken bread with and treat- 
ed as a brother. I came to him with out- 
stretched hands to greet him as a friend 
whom I had not seen for many moons. 
He deliberately aimed his musket at me, 
and said. ‘Die you Indian dog,’ as he 
fired; the bullet passing through my 
body near the heart. While I lay dying 
he picked up my body and threw it into 
a hole made by an upturned tree which 
the wind had blown down. My false 
friend did not even wait for my spirit to 
leave my torn and suffering body, but by 
a great effort tipped the tree back on top 
of me, and went his way, leaving me to 
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smother. I had been taught by the good 
Dr. Eliot to love and trust the white 
men, and to know their God; and I and 
my people were always the white man’s 
friends as a result of his teachings. Well 
do I remember when he came up the 
river in a large canoe with a white chief 
called. Danforth, who traveled over our 
lands with long chains driving stakes 
here ahd there. 

“*At that time many of our people were 
sorrowful and sick at heart for those 
who had been taken by the Great Spirit 
many moons before. The terrible sick- 
ness had been brought to our village by 
a wandering Passamaquoddy, whose vil- 
lage was many sleeps towards the rising 
sun. Our tribe had been a powerful one, 
but when the sickness came our squaws 
and children fell like ripe acorns, and 
hundreds of our best warriors took the 
long trail to the happy hunting grounds 
of the Red Men. Those that were spared 
were mourning when the good Dr. Eliot 
came among us, he comforted and cheer- 
ed our sad hearts by telling us of the 
white man’s God, who loved all, even 
the red child of the forest. The Wame- 
sits always remained true to the prom- 
ise they gave him, never to turn upon 
and slay the white man or his children. 

“*We were urged by the chiefs of the 
five nations to join with them in driv- 
ing the white man from our lands; but 
we never even attended their great coun- 
cils. On this account our brother red- 
men despised and annoyed us, and at 
the same time the members of the great 
white tribe seemed to mistrust and fear 
us. Whenever the warriors of the five 
nations went on the war path, we were 
made to feel the wrath of our white 
neighbors. As last all the able-bodied 
members of our tribe met in council. It 
was decided at this council to abandon 
our old hunting grounds and go farther 
north, two sleeps away, where a branch 
of our tribe lived on the big river at a 
place we called Penacook. 

“*The older members of the tribe were 
too weak to travel and hated to leave 
the hunting grounds and villages of their 
fathers. These we left behind in one 
big tepee. After we had gone some of 
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our white neighbors piled firewood about 
the lodge in the darkness of the young 
moon, and burned our old people to 
death, while they looked on with fiend- 
ish glee, a matter of record in the town 
history of Billerica, Mass. I was told 
this many moons later by the big hunter 
with the long yellow hair, executioner 
of Charles I, who fled to America after 
- the restoration. He was my friend, 
though he was hated and feared by my 
white brothers, because they whispered 
in the white man’s country, across the 
sea, he had cut off the king’s head with 
a large tomahawk. The new king, a son 
of the be-headed king, had put a price 
on my friend’s head, but none dared to 
try to take him because he was so power- 
ful and so terrible in his wrath. 

“*The next Green Corn Moon a power- 
ful war part of Mohawks under Chief 
Wampanoag went to avenge this. Wam- 
panoag was a son of Chief Leaping Deer, 
a memer of the Penobscott Tribe, who 
took Singing Bird, a daughter of Chief 
White Fox, for his squaw. White Fox 
was a chief of our tribe, but only half 
blood Wamesit, as his mother, was an 
Algonquin squaw. The father and mother 
of Wampanoag died with the terrible 
sickness and the old Chief White Fox 
gave Wampanoag to his friend, Chief 
Tall Pine of the Mohawks, whose village 
was by the big mountain, five sleeps to- 
wards the setting sun. Wampanoag grew 
up a hater of the white man and his chil- 
dren, he was a cruel and crafty chief, 
who planned many raids, and killed and 
burned the hated white man and his 
homes. As I said, this half-blood Wame- 
sit who had become a Mohawk Chief, 
lived in our principal village as a pap- 
oose, and there he learned to hate all 
white men. Wampanoag hated the ‘old 
knitter’ who used to sit by the well un- 
der the big tupelo tree and knit stock- 
ings all day long, because once when 
Wampanoag was a small boy, the ‘old 
knittef’ found him milking his cow, and 
he kicked Wampanoag hard. Always on 
his raids Wampanoag looked for the ‘old 
knitter’ in order that he might be re- 
venged, but the old man was never found 
out side the blockhouse until this last 
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raid. Then the war party came so quietly 
and so quickly that the whites had no 
time to get to the blockhouse. 

“Just as the sun was half way down 
on its journey, Wampanoag crept up to 
the ‘old knitter,’ who sat knitting by the 
well, and killed him with his tomahawk, 
then threw his body into the well. Many 
others were killed that day, and some 
were carried away never to return, for 
when they became tired, and could no 
longer keep up with the warriors, Wam- 
panoag had them killed. Among those 
killed were the six papooses of the 
white squaw who was hung on Gallows’ 
Hill, as a witch because she had been 
charged with having the evil eye. The 
‘old knitter’ was the father of the white 
brother who shot me.’ 

“It took Chief Pon Jore Jok a long 
time to tell me all this, as it was hard 
sometimes to understand his poor spell- 
ing of English words, and at times he 
must have forgotten and used his native 
tongue, which of course I could not un- 
derstand. But after a month’s patient 
work I got the story as I am telling it to 
you, Bill.” 

Bill nodded his head as a signal for 
Jones to proceed with the narrative. 

Jones continued the story by saying: 
“I asked the Chief why his spirit was 
restless and he replied as follows”: 

“‘My spirit is restless because I had 
been taught to believe in the white 
man’s God, and had turned my back 
upon the Great Spirit of the Red Men, 
and when I was murdered by my white 
brother who believed in his God, I felt 
I had done wrong to desert the God of 
my fathers for a God whose children 
committed murder without cause, and 
against his commands. Consequently be- 
fore my spirit left the body, I expressed 
a desire as I lay choking under the tree 
roots to return to the Great Spirit of my 
fathers and live in their happy hunting 
grounds. This was denied me, as I had 
not been buried with tribal rites in the 
ground made sacred by our ancient medi- 
cine men. I have made all this known to 
you ‘pale face,’ because I wish you to 
take up my bones from where they have 
rested for over two hundred years, and 
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re-bury them at a spot, I will show you, 
and with the rites of which I will in- 
form you, as soon as you ‘have located 
my remains. Put down these directions 
and follow exactly. March 29th, when the 
sun is two hours high, walk north on 
the path of the ‘iron horse’ until you 
come to the seventh pole of your talk- 
ing machine, and follow the shadow of 
the pole to the end; drive a stake there, 
walk thirty paces towards the river, and 
dig.’ 

“The Chief then gave me explicit di- 
rections what to do with the remains 
after I found them. They were to be re- 
buried just east of the ancient fordway, 
not far from the abutment of the pres- 
ent fordway bridge. I was given certain 
directions regarding certain rites. I 
never carried these out for several rea- 
sons. In the first place the Chief re- 
quested me to do this alone, taking no 
one into my confidence; but I had a 
friend who was interested in Indian lore, 
and who had made a very fine collection 
of Indian relics. Foolishly, perhaps, I 
took him into my confidence. He be- 
came very much interested and took an- 
other friend into his confidence. Con- 
sequently on March 29th, these two gen- 
tlemen and myself made an early start 
in search of the remains of Chief Pon 
Jore Jok. 

We followed the Chief’s directions and 
commenced to dig. One of the men soon 
gave it up because there was frost in the 
ground and made the digging hard. My- 
self and the other man, whom I will call 
Charles were convinced and in earnest, 
and we kept on digging. After a while 
we came across some small bits of well 
rotted wood, and then some dark red 
loam, and at last about four feet down, 
I discovered a piece of a thigh bone, then 
a skull in fair condition, after these legs, 
and shin bones in perfect preservation, 
and finally on the ground before us lay 
the remains of Chief Pon Jore Jok, as I 
firmly believe to this day. My friend, 
Charles, was delighted with the proof of 
what he termed ‘Jones’ dream;’ he took 
the bones to his office where they rested 
on his desk for years. I often urged him 
to allow me to carry out Pon Jore Jok’s 
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wishes to the letter, but he laughed at 
me. 

“I never heard from the Chief but once 
after. He called me on the wire one 
night and asked me when I intended to 
carry out his wishes, and I promised to 
do so, fully intending to keep my word, 
but I never did. The Chief warned me 
not to break my promise. I neglected it 
because of Charles’ smile when I re- 
ferred to the matter. Later, as I firmly 
believe, I received my punishment in a 
strange and uncanny manner. 

“Several weeks after I had promised 
the Chief i would carry out his wishes, 
a tall person with folded arms would 
stand outside the tower, just beyond the 
circle of the large hanging lamp, that 
was suspended over the interlocking ma- 
chine, the light from this lamp extended 
twenty or thirty feet beyond the tower. 
At first this strange presence did not 
worry me, but after a while it got on 
my nerves, as good as they were. When 
this shadow began to follow me around 
at night, whenever I had occasion to go 
out of the tower, I became fretful and 
impatient, not afraid—but sort of out of 
balance. 

“One night this shadow was so per- 
sistent in its unwelcome attentions that 
another person who happened to be in 
the tower with me called my attention to 
it. I looked and it seemed to me that it 
was nearer and plainer than ever be- 
fore. Then I completely lost my head. 
Grabbing a heavy flag staff in my right 
hand, I rushed down the stairs, threw 
the door wide open, and sprang towards 
the shadow, landing on the frozen 
ground, and breaking my left leg at the 
knee.” 

“I looked for this person that had an- 
noyed me but saw nothing. There came 
a sighing noise in the air, then a low 
guttural laugh, and all was quiet again. 

“The friend who was in the tower ran 
down when he heard me fall, and car- 
ried me into the tower, after this he 
summoned the doctor and the day man, 
because he knew I would be unable to 
continue my duties as a signalman. 

“T was “laid up for repairs’ three 
months. When I recovered and reported 
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for duty, I was assigned to another posi- 
tion, the regular man having returned to 
service. Since then ‘NB Tower’ has 
been discontinued as a Junction point 
and torn down. I’ve never seen or heard 
from the Chief from that day to this,” 
said Jones as he concluded his story. 
“I noticed your left knee was a little 
stiff and often wondered how it hap- 
pened,” answered Bill. “It’s a mighty in- 
teresting story, Jones, and I thank you 
for telling it to me. Well there’s Num- 
ber 17 whistling in, and guess I'll go 
home to Berkshire; Good night Jones.” 
“Good night, Bill.” 


The Hobo-Hero 
WI HEW, what a storm,” said Signal- 
man Jones as he walked into the 


tower at eleven o’clock one stormy 
night to relieve Sam Smith the second 
trick man. 

“IT hate the thought of going out into 
it,” replied Smith. Every train on the 
road is running late, and the wires are 
working so bad it is almost impossible to 
get a line on what’s coming over the 
road.” 

“If we get through the night without 
a wreck I won’t complain,” answered 
Jones. “I’m always afraid of washouts 
in a heavy rain like this.” 

“Well, Jones, I guess I'll start towards 
home,” said Smith. 

“Better take a lantern with you for its 
pitch dark outside.” 

“Don’t know but that’s a good idea,” 
answered Smith and he picked up one 
of the lighted lanterns that stood in a 
row behind the interlocking signal ma- 
chine. “Good night,” he said as he opened 
the door and went out into the storm. 

“Good night, Sam,” and then Jones 
threw off his rubber coat and rubber 
boots, and put on a pair of slippers with 
heavy soles, that he kept especially to 
wear in the tower. After this he tried 
all of the levers in the interlocking ma- 
chine to see if everything pertaining to 
the switching and signalling apparatus 
was working all right. Finding every- 
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thing to his satisfaction, Jones then 
peered out of the windows to see if the 
signal lamps were all burning. 

“Thank God, I won’t have to go out 
and climb a sixty foot pole to light any 
signal lamps tonight,” he said. “If they 
have burned up to this time the chances 
are that they will burn the rest of the 
night.” 

After this he walked about the tower 
nervously, he seemed possessed with an 
uncanny feeling that something was go- 
ing to happen, he couldn't tell what. 
Railroad men who have been long in the 
service acquire a sort of sixth sense. 
This accomplishment has helped to save 
unnumbered lives. 

The next thing Jones did was to ad- 
just the springs and pull back the mag- 
nets of the relays, to see if he could get 
them to work in order that he might get 
a line on the trains. “This is the worst 
of wet weather,” Jones cried aloud. “You 
have to keep adjusting in order to hear 
what is going on over the wires, and if 
it continues to storm for any length of 
time the wires stop working altogether. 
To be without wires in case of a wreck 
or any other emergency is like being 
cast away in an open boat without oars 
or any other means of propulsion.” 

Finally he managed to get one wire 
adjusted so that he heard some “os” 
which gave him an idea where the trains 
were. He then peered out of the win- 
dows and tried to look down the track; 
it was as black as pitch, and the wind 
howled and the rain fell as before. “Gee 
whiz, I wish this wind would let up,” he 
said to himself. “It sounds like the wail 
of lost souls.” Then all at once that 
feeling of uncanniness came over him 
again, and at the same time some one 
knocked loudly at the door of the tower. 

“I wonder who can be wandering 
around on a night like this?” As a pre- 
cautionary measure Jones took his pis- 
tol from the desk drawer placed it in his 
pocket, and went down to unlock the 
door. 

A shabbily dressed man about thirty- 
five stood shivering on the threshold. 

“Can’t I come in and get warm 
Mister?” he said. “I’ve walked thirty 
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miles today without a bite to eat. I’m 
so weak I can hardly stand.” 

“Come up stairs where its warm,” re- 
plied Jones. “I have a basketful of lunch 
that you can have.” 

“Thank you Mister,” answered the man 
as he preceded Jones up the stairs. 

The wanderer sat by the stove, and at- 
tacked Jones’ lunch with an appetite that 
showed he had been a long time without 
food. After eating he pulled off his shoes, 
socks and outer garments, and placed 
them by the stove where they would dry. 
He sat by the fire evidently in deep 
thought, then suddenly he asked Jones 
when the next train would be along. 
Jones told him the next train was the 
fast “Overland Express,” which would be 
there within half an hour. Jones then 
asked him jokingly if he wished to have 
the “Overland” stopped in order to board 
“her.” 

“No,” answered the wanderer. “There’s 
a big tree on the track about half a mile 
west of here. It was too heavy for me 
to lift off. I thought perhaps some one 
should go there and get it out of the 
way.” 

“Great God!” cried Jones. “Why in 
hell didn’t you tell me about this before? 
and he sprang for the telegraph key. 

“I was too cold and numb to think 
of it,” replied the outcast. 

“Just my luck!” exclaimed Jones. “The 
wires are down. What shall I do?” Just 
then he happened to think of the track- 
man’s velocipede, which was lying be- 
side the tower. Quickly getting into his 
rubber coat and boots, and gathering up 
a red and white lantern, he rushed down 
the stairs. As he ran the velocipede on 
to the track, he heard the puffing of the 
“Overland’s” big Pacific type engine, as 
the train began the ten-mile climb up 
Shelburne Grade. 

“I’m afraid its too late,” he panted as 
he pumped the machine as fast as his 
arms would allow. “If I don’t get near 
enough to signal them before they tip the 
grade, the jig is up. All hell won’t stop 
them if they come down that hill at full 
speed; and if they hit that tree the 
chances are that the whole train will 
roll down the bank. What a stupid fool 
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that hobo must be,” thought Jones as he 
sped down the track pumping the little 
car till his body ached with the strain. 

The“Overland” whistled for a crossing 
about two-thirds of the way up the grade. 
Jones had still several hundred yards to 
go before he would be in a position 
where the engineer of the express could 
see his danger signal. Jones gritted his 
teeth, and savagely pumped the handles 
of the velocipede, the little car fairly 
flew ahead. Reeking with perspiration 
and gasping for breath Jones reached the 
spot where the tree lay across the track, 
just as the “Overland’s” headlight flash- 
ed into sight at the top of the hill. 

Jones frantically swung his light across 
the track, and as two long blasts from 
the locomotive whistle told him that Bill 
Perry, the alert engineer of the “Over- 
land,” had seen his signal, Jones col- 
lapsed in the middle of the track, and 
the red light dropped from his hand. 

Bill Perry dropped his train down the 
hill slowly, and came to a stop about 
fifty feet from where Jones lay uncon- 
scious. “By jove,” Bill called across the 
cab to his fireman, as the glare of the 
huge gas headlight flashed on the uncon- 
scious man lying in the track, and also 
the huge tree that completely blocked 
their passage. 

“Hello, there, with the red light,” 
called the engineer. “He must be sick or 
injured,” said the fireman, as he jumped 
off the engine and ran toward the inert 
figure in the track. The engineer lighted 
his torch, then signalled several sharp 
short blasts with the whistle to call the 
crew up ahead, then he climbed down off 
the engine and started towards the place 
where his fireman was bending over the 
unconscious Jones. 

“It’s Jones from ‘WG’ tower,” said the 
fireman. “He must have come down on 
that velocipede, he’s probably all fagged 
out from pumping that car at top speed 
against this heavy wind; it’s lucky for 
us he got here, though. If we’d ever hit 
that tree, at the speed we come down 
this hill, it would have been good bye.” 

“Let me try his pulse,” said the en- 
gineer, who was a first aid to the in- 
jured enthusiast. “It’s beating like a 











trip hammer,” he exclaimed. “He prob- 
ably nearly pumped his heart out to get 
here. It’s pretty strenuous work for an 
old veteran on a night like this,” and the 
engineer lifted Jones in his arms and 
carried him into the baggage car and 
laid him on the floor, then he went out 
and helped remove the obstruction. The 
messenger in the car got out the ‘first 
aid kit,’ applied restoratives, and in a 
few moments Jones regained conscious- 
ness. By the time the crew returned 
from removing the tree, Jones was able 
to talk. 

“Hello, Bill,” he said weakly as the 
engineer came toward him. “I’m glad 
you saw me swing you up when you did, 
for I was about gone, and couldn’t have 
swung that lantern again if I wanted to.” 

“How did you find out the tree was 
there, Jones?” asked the engineer. 

“A hobo came to the tower and told 
me about it, he’s up at the tower now. 
Please load on the velocipede and stop 
at the tower and let me off. [I'll be all 
right to work again by the time we get 
there.” 

“Just as you say.” 

By this time the passengers had gath- 
ered around, and when they learned what 
had happened, a big breezy drummer 
suggested “passing the hat,” for Jones. 

“No,” said Jones firmly. “If you're 
going to pass the hat, pass it for the 
poor hobo up at the tower.” 

“Right’o,” some one cried. “Pass the 
hat for the “Bo.” The hat was passed 
and the collection amounted to one hun- 
dred and three dollars. This was handed 
to Jones for the poor wanderer. 

When Jones returned to the tower he 
found the man sound asleep on the floor. 
After he waked up next morning Jones 
asked him if he had enjoyed a good 
nights’ rest. 

“T never slept better in a bed than I 
did on this floor last night,” he replied. 
“IT am more than grateful to you for the 
food and shelter you gave me, I hope 
some day to be able to repay you. By 


the way did I tell you about a big tree 

in the track a mile or so back there, or 

was it a dream I had last night?” 
“You told me about the tree, 


my 
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friend.” Before I forget it, may I ask 
what your name is?” 

“Henry Jackson,” answered the man, 
“and a descendent of the famous An- 
drew Jackson. I’m ashamed to be in 
this condition. I’m a machinist by trade. 
The shop I worked in shut down six 
months ago.” 

“My wife and child were taken sick 
and died shortly after that. The doc- 
tor’s bills and funeral expenses used up 
all my savings. There was no work to 
be had in Belmont, where I had lived for 
years, so I struck out through the coun- 
try working at odd jobs. As you no 
doubt know, general business conditions 
have been so poor there’s not much work 
to be had. I earned barely enough to 
keep alive. Then when my clothes be- 
gan to look seedy no one would hire 
me and I was reduced to the level of a 
tramp. If I could only earn money 
enough to get a decent looking suit of 
clothes, I think I could get work in 
Greenville. I saw in a newspaper I picked 
up on the track, that the big shop there 
was advertising for machinists. Have 
you any idea where I could get some- 
thing to do?” he asked wistfully. 

“On behalf of the passengers of the 
‘Overland Express,’ whose lives you 
were instrumental in saving, I am 
pleased to hand you the snug sum of one 
hundred and three dollars, to it I will 
add this two-dollar bill, to make it even 
money. You will come to my house and 
breakfast with me. Then we can go to 
a clothing store where you can buy some 
clothes; then if you wish, you can take 
the noon train to Greenville. I have a 
son, foreman in the machine shop there. 
I will give you a letter to him, and in 
all probability he will put you to work. 
I have also wired the division superin- 
tendent of this road of what you did; 
and he informs me he will bring the mat- 
ter before the board of directors, who 
will no doubt suitably reward you. He 
wants me to keep informed ‘of your 
whereabouts, so that you can be reached 
when they decide what to do.” 

“Great God,” cried the poor fellow, 
“this is too much,” and he broke down 
and wept. 
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“Brace up Jackson,” said Jones. “I 
can see my relief coming, and we want 
to be already to skip out as soon as he 
comes. Go down stairs and ‘wash up.’” 

“All right,” replied the wanderer as he 
descended the stairs. 

Wallace, the first trick man who re- 
lieved Jones, looked at Jackson rather 
suspiciously; it made the poor fellow feel 
embarrassed. 

“Shake hands with Mr. Jackson, Mr. 
Wallace,” said Jones. “Jackson is the 
man who saved the ‘Overland’ from be- 
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ing wrecked last night.” 

“There’s an account of it in the morn- 
ing paper,” said Wallace as he grasped 
Jackson’s hand. “I hope the railroad 
company will reward you.” 

“I think they will,” replied Jones. 

“Come on Jackson, we'll go over and 
get some of mother’s hot buckwheat 
cakes and honey. So long Wallace.” 

“So long,” answered Wallace. “Good 
luck to you Mr. Jackson.” 

“I thank you, the same to you,” an- 
swered Jackson. 





Steamship Humboldt 


By Arthur Lawrence Bolton 





Klondike rush. 





The Humboldt is one of the last of the great fleet that operated 
between San Francisco and Skagway during the days of the great 








You come to us from Ketchikan, 

From Juneau and Skagway; 

You come to us from the Northern Sea, 
Where you plied for many a day; 

And with you come the wraiths of those 
Whom you bore through the Golden Gate; 
The wraiths of those, and the broken hearts, 
From “The Trail of Ninety-Hight.” 


I see again your laden decks, 

The dogs, the sleds and the gear; 

I hear the parting shouts of the throng 
That you shipped that fateful year; 
Stout were the hearts that you bore away 
To The Gate of The Unknown Land, 
Strong to answer adventure’s call, 

And the lure of the golden sand. 


* « * 


Well have you earned an easy berth, 
For the ships that lay by your side, 


Are wraiths like the wraiths of the 


men you bore, 


In their graves beneath the tide. 





BE FIELDS was deliberate of 
speech, deliberate of thought and 

deliberate of purpose. Like most 
men who preface action with reflection 
he was to be reckoned with in affairs of 
moment. Jim Botts was energetic, rest- 
less and eager for personal gain and was 
unhampered by scruples. 

These two had struck the High Plains 
of the upper Sacramento Valley in the 
same year—1880—and had squatted upon 
adjoining claims. Wool was high, mut- 
ton in demand, and summer range free, 
so the herds of Fields and Botts brought 
easy money to their respective owners. 


Botts kept a sleepless eye upon the 
markets, and bought and sold with amaz- 
ing frequency. Fields held loyally to his 
original herd and improved the strain by 
importing rams from Vermont and Ohio. 
At the end of five years Botts was rated 
the wealthiest sheepman on the High 


Plains. Fields was known to have the 
best herd in Tehama County. 

During the formative period following 
the Civil War California opened her 
doors to an inrush of hungry settlers. 
Lands she had in abundance and these 
she bestowed with lavish hand. Rich 
bottoms sold at the rate of two and a 
half dollars per acre. Range was as free 
as the air. It was not until the eighties 
that the stockman awoke to the fact that 
free range would soon be a thing of the 
past. Obe Fields, in his deliberate way, 
sensed the coming change more slowly 
than some of his neighbors. As a conse- 
quence he had two sections of railroad 
land bought from under his nose. It was 
at first reported that the purchaser was 
a stranger from Texas, but inside of a 
week Jim Botts smilingly informed 
Fields that the land was his. Botts’ 
winter range lay along Fiddle Creek, two 





miles north of Fields’ camp. 

Obe’s range was gutted. He studied 
the situation through one dull, miserable 
evening and the next day, rode to Mayo 
to file a pre-emption claim upon the 
quarter-section where his lambing camp 
lay, but once more his habit of deliberat- 
ing had cost him dearly. A nephew of 
Jim Botts had filed upon the tract the 
preceding day. So matters stood on the 
first of May, when the drive to the sum- 
mer range began. 

Obe summered on White Rock mead- 
ows, a verdant valley in the heart of the 
Sierras, Botts on Outlaw Creek, thirty 
miles further north. The two did not 
meet until August, then Botts rode up to 
Fields’ log cabin, in a late twilight, on 
his way to the Sacramento Valley. The 
two squandered no time in wasted civil- 
ities. 

“You ain’t figuring on elbowing me off 
my homestead, are you?” asked Fields 
bluntly of the man on horseback. 

Botts spat prodically, and bit off a 
fresh chew of tobacco, his teeth showing 
to the molars. 

“Not by a damn sight,” was his laugh- 
ing reply, “but I’m going to fasten my 
fangs on Section Twenty-one, if you want 
to .know.” 

Obe’s gray eyes dropped. Section 
Twenty-one lay south of his winter 
cabin, while Fiddle Creek broke out of 
the hills three miles to the north. It had 
not occurred to him that Jim would think 
of buying a section so distant from his 
winter quarters. Obe had fully made up 
mind to buy Twenty-one himself as his 
best chance of making his range good 
after losing the two sections in the 
spring. Eagerness to get an early start 
across the mountain in order that his 
herd might pick the cream of the trail 
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feed, had prevented him from visiting 
the land office at that time. He fully in- 
tended to make that his first business in 
the fall. Now, he was too late. 

“Going out now for that purpose?” he 
asked, lifting his eyes. 

“I’m on my way,” was the triumphant 
retort. “See this old sorrel?” Botts 
slapped the raw-boned beast on the 
rump, “He’ll carry me to Mayo before sun- 
down tomorrow. The land office is open 
for business till seven o’clock. Say, want 
me to put in a bid for you?” and the 
pushing man of business laughed again 
with brutal frankness. 

Obe’s glance traveled out across the 
meadow, which lay flat and fertile in the 
twilight. 

“T can’t get away now,” he began hesi- 
tatingly, “I’ve got a Spanish boy who 
don’t know much about the range, and I 
can’t leave him alone.” 

“Who’s expecting you to get away?” 
laughed Botts with offensive gayety, “I 
ask, do you want me to put in a bid for 
you? You know the railroad company is 
itching to sell its land.” 

“Of course I was a damn fool to think 
you would let up on me once you’d got 
your hooks on the best part of my 
range,” said Obe bitterly. He threw a 
look at Botts full of cold contempt. 
“Wouldn’t trust you, Jim to put in a bid 
for a blind orphan, if you want to know; 
but since you’ve got the screws on me 
I’m willing to pay the doctor. I'll give 
you a dollar an acre if you'll turn back 
and leave Twenty-one to me.” 

The laughter of Botts rang out in the 
twilight. 

“A dollar an acre,” he mocked. “Six 
hundred and forty iron washers for a 
pleasant day’s ride. Well, that wouldn’t 
be so bad now, would it? But all the 
same I don’t see it that way. Foothill 
range is, going to double in value in the 
next two years. A dollar an acre! No, 
Obe, you’re cheap. Twenty-one is mine, 
as sure as this old red wolf can carry 
me to Mayo by sundown tomorrow.” He 
slapped the sorrel again. “And by ——, 
if he caves in on me I'll buy another rack 
of bones, and toddle right along. Horses 
was made for man to kill, anyway.” 
“You've got the name of being the one 
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who can kill them,” was Fields’ cold re- 
tort. 

Botts accepted the charge as a compil- 
pliment. 

“You bet your sweet life,” he cried, 
“and I make the killing pay, don’t never 
forget that.” 

Fields’ gray eyes no longer sought the 
ground. They shot level glances into 
Bott’s restless face. 

“What if I should happen to beat you 
to the land office?” he demanded with a 
peculiar drawl. 

Once more Blotts’ laugh rang across 
the meadow. 

“On the old gray mare?” he shouted 
derisively,” I'll pitch camp, and take a 
good night’s sleep, and then will dust 
you from Hell to breakfast, if that’s your 
game. You're said to be good at legging 
it, Obe, but you’d surely look sick after 
trying a break with me at the saddle 
game. I was raised on a horse.” 

The rider jerked himself stiff in his 
saddle, and shoved his hat to the back of 
his bullet head with a swagger. Baring 
his teeth he went on boldly: “I suppose 
yon won’t set the hounds on me if I pitch 
camp down by the lake? I expect to hit 
the dust early.” 

Obe was absently scratching his chin. 
“Pitch your camp where you like,” he re- 
plied thoughtfully, and, after a moment 
added: “You may turn your horse loose 
in the pasture if you want to. The sheep 
have left poor picking outside that 
fence.” 

Botts accepted the offer of his rival 
both as to pitching camp and to using 
the fenced enclosure. Fields returned to 
his cabin under the tamaracks, gravely 
turning over in his mind the problem 
presented by Botts’ appearance. 

It was nearly nine o’clock. Obe had 
heard Jim boast of being able to do with 
six hours’ sleep. On an occasion deemed 
urgent he could probably do with five. 
He ought to be in his blankets and asleep 
by nine-thirty. Allowing him half an hour 
in the morning to eat a bite of break- 
fast, and saddle his horse would leave 
him pounding the road to the valley by 
three o’clock. 

By way of the Carson freight road 
Mayo lay seventy miles from White 














Rock. The Morrow Trail was a longer 
course by ten miles. The former course 
was deep-rutted with travel at this sea- 
son, the latter an unused forest path. 
Botts would follow the road, so Obe de- 
cided to take the trail. Eighty miles was 
the figure, reduced to its lowest terms, 
which lay between him and the loss of 
his winter range. Jim had credited him 
with being good at legging it. A queer 
smile seamed Obe’s sunburnt face at the 
recollection. 

By the time the night shadows had en- 
veloped the lake and the fertile meadows 
Botts was in deep, untroubled sleep. 
Fields, on the other hand, was very much 
awake. His reflections had brought him 
certain definite conclusions. Jim would 
be up and away by three o’clock. He 
would have seventy miles of mountain 
road ahead of him including one sum- 
mit of seven thousand feet and another 
of five thousand. A king of saddle horses 
could not be forced over that course un- 
der twelve hours. The boney sorrel 
would probably die on his feet before 
hitting the lower foothills, but Jim had 
announced his purpose under such a con- 
tingency. Twelve hours, or thirteen, or 
fourteen would take Jim into Mayo be- 
fore the land office closed its doors. Cut 
out all probabilities in the way of de- 
lays, and call it twelve hours. That would 
mean the valley town by three o’clock. 
Thus was the problem simplified. 

Obe had but to reach Mayo before three 
o’clock to win the race. Afoot, could he 
do it? He believed that he could. He 
would enjoy two advantages over his 
four-legged competitor—intelligent co- 
ordination of mind and body, and unre- 
strained freedom of action. If Obe should 
find his endurance failing him he could 
rest. There would be no rest for the 
sorrel short of death. 

The lank, and sinewy sheepman had 
stepped every inch of the Morrow Trail 
a dozen times in the wake of his shamb- 
ling herds. He knew every cut-off and 
blind side trail. His advance would not 
be interrupted by his meeting or passing 
other travelers. He would leave the gray 
mare in the pasture to disarm Jim’s sus- 
picions. 

The Mayhew buck camp lay on Black- 
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water Meadows, twelve miles east of 
White Rock. Beyond was not a single 
inhabited hut until one reached Fan- 
shaw’s cabin at the edge of the High 
Plains. Mountain going it was every 
inch of the way, heavily timbered, and 
solitary. 

It was ten o’clock when Obe set out 
from White Rock. At midnight he was 
passing the sleeping buck camp. From 
this point onward, straight into the black 
forest to the west, there was an easy 
ascend for twenty miles, culminating in 
a crest six thousand feet above the sea. 
Obe took that stretch at greatly reduced 
speed. He reached the summit at half 
past three. There had been a moon to 
light his way thus far through the sol- 
emn aisles of the forest. The moon 
had drooped so low, now that the woods 
were left in impenetrable gloom. 

Scraping together a bed of pine needles 
the mountain man stretched out on his 
face and slept heavily for two hours. He 
awoke in a dull, cold dawn a trifle stiff, 
slightly chilled, but in nowise depressed. 
The waste places of the mountains 
brought a benediction to his pioneer soul. 
The brooding silence of the deep forest 
might have fallen pall-like on one unfam- 
iliar with its blessings. To Obe’s spirit it 
brought encouragement. He loved to con- 
quer difficulties as some men love ease. 

The longest leg of his journey was still 
before him, but he had calculated his 
course deliberately before turning his 
back on the cabin under the tamaracks. 
The Carson road was an up and down 
passage from the big summit to the edge 
of the pinery; the Morrow Trail was 
steadily downward to the last lap of the 
foothills. 

Refreshing himself with pinches of 
sugar from a bag tucked under his belt, 
Obe leaned forward once more in the 
race. He proceeded at a. swinging walk 
for several miles, sucking lipfulls of 
sugar as he traveleled. His hunger was 
satisfied by the time he reached Lone 
Camp, so he turned off the trail and 
cooled his tongue with a deep drink at 
the spring under the hill. Back once 
more in the trail, he broke into an easy 
trot and for mile upon mile, padded at 
tremendous speed along the forest floor. 
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Finding his breath growing labored in 
the region of the Hog Back, he slackened 
his pace and took it easy for half an 
hour. Feeling his lungs and legs in per- 
fect tune at the end of that period, he 
broke again into his easy, soft-footed 
trot. He did not find it necessary to con- 
sult his big silver watch. An occasional 
glance at the mounting sun kept him ap- 
prized of the passage of time. He knew 
that he was eating miles at a rate that 
would kill the best saddle horse in Cali- 
fornia. 

It was nine o’clock when he reached 
the western rim of the pinery. Twenty 
miles of parched foothills lay between 
him and the great, hazy valley. The heat, 
here, was excessive, but the long-legged 
wayfarer had still a vast amount of en- 
durance conserved under his craggy ribs. 
He had been wearing a flannel shirt 
against the chill of mountain heights. He 
pulled it off, now, and cast it into the 
chaparral. 

The trail forked at the edge of the pin- 
ery. Obe took the left-hand branch 
which followed the bony ridge above the 
sounding backwater. Half way across 
the foothills he met Gabe Quibley, the 
trapper, slowly mounting the long ascent. 
The two exchanged foothill greetings, 
and stood for a few minutes in talk on 
the rim of the big canyon. Obe did not 
mention the errand that was taking him 
to the valley at this season; Quibley 
asked no questions. 

Half an hour before noon Obe greeted 
Fanshaw in the door of his sun-bleached 
cabin at the mouth of Blackwater can- 
yon. 

“Can I have your horse to drive to 
Mayo?” asked the sheepman, as the 
squatter responded to his greeting. 

Fanshaw, mean, close-fisted, and cu- 
rious unloaded a mouthful of eager ques- 
tions, which Obe answered by drawing a 
long buckskin purse from his pocket. No 
other argument was necessary. A clumsy 
old plug of a horse was dragged out of 
a shed, harnessed and hitched to a 
wobbly cart. Obe climbed into the cart 
seat, hammered a cloud of dust out of 
the old plug’s back and was off. It was 
called eighteen miles from Fanshaw’s 
place to Mayo, but the road lay along 
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the level floor of the Sacramento Valley. 

Jim Botts carried the sunken-eyed sor- 
rel into Mayo on bloody spurs. That 
ruthless rider threw the horse loose at 
the door of Fleck’s stable and swore a 
gay greeting to a friend as he started 
stifiy along the plank sidewalk toward 
the land office. In front of the entrance 
of that dull-looking edifice he staggered 
back with a startled, indrawn impreca- 
tion. Obe Fields, gaunt, grim, but smil- 
ing, leveled a look at him from the door- 
way. 

“Good God!” gasped Botts, rolling his 
tobacco dryly in his mouth,“ Good God! 
The old gray mare?” 

Obe slapped his lean thigh, much as 
Jim had slapped the sorrel the evening 
before. 

“Old shanks!” he retorted harshly. 

Jim, his tobacco-stained lips hanging 
apart, looked particularly ugly, but not 
at all truculent. The gleam of conquest 
had faded from his countenance, swept 
away in a flood of astonishment. After 
a moment, Obe went on ironically: 

“You know more about horses Jim, 
than the man who invented them, but 
what you don’t know about men would 
fill a damn sight bigger book.” 

Botts sagged back against an awning 
post and fumbled weakly at his hat rim. 
“You can’t tell me you legged it from 
White Rock,” he blustered feebly. 

“Anyhow, I’m here, ain’t I?” 

Jim’s glance traveled waveringly to- 
ward the dusty window of the land of- 
fice. 

“And you’ve nailed your number on 
Section Twenty-one?” he murmured in 
tones half of awe, half of respect. 

Obe indulged in a harsh, scornful 
laugh. 

“Twenty-one,” he mocked, “I’ve hit on 
bigger game than Twenty-one.” 

Jim tried to hook his shoulder about 
the awning post for better support. He 
was feeling unaccountably tired. After a 
moment he muttered dully: 

“IT don’t get you.” 

“Why, I’ve torn a leaf out of your book, 
Jim, and much obliged for the suggestion. 
I’ve coppered the best three sections of 
your range on Fiddle Creek, if you want 
to know.” 




















AVID LUBIN, who recently died in 
Rome, was in every sense of the 

term, a self-made man. No acci- 
dent of birth, no chance nor combina- 
tion of fortuitous circumstances contrib- 
uted to his success. A poor Jewish lad, 
thrown upon his own resources at an 
early age, he was an example of a man 
who, by his industry, indomitable will, 
superior mind and ambition sky-aspir- 
ing, raised himself from obscurity to a 
position not only of wealth and promi- 
nence, but of world-wide usefulness. 

Although born in Poland, Lubin was 
distinctly of the west. He came to Amer- 
ica when a child. He was but a youth 
when he found his way to San Francisco 
where, without education or business 
training, he earned a livelihood in a 
small way. It was not long, however, 
before he realized that California was 
the land of opportunity for those who 
earnestly seek it, and, in consequence, in 
1874 we find him in Sacramento, that 
Mecca for pioneers, whence have come 
many of the most prominent men of the 
west. In that city he and his brother 
launched the mercantile firm of Wein- 
stock, Lubin & Co. Thus was laid the 
foundation stone of what was to be a 
marvelous and interesting career. 

The history of this business venture 
need not be told here. Suffice to say 
that it was a success and brought mate- 
rial prosperity to David Lubin. What is 
of importance in this connection is the 
fact that Lubin was not content with the 
title of rich man; this was not his ambi- 
tion. The intellectual bread he had hun- 
gered for in his struggling youth, and 
which had been denied him, he now reso- 
lutely determined to have. In spite of 
business cares and family responsibil- 














ities, for he had married young, he set 
about obtaining this knowledge. 
Fortunately, he understood his educa- 


tional deficiencies. Hence, with that 
breadth of vision that later distinguished 
him, he knew that to rear an edifice on 
an unsound foundation would be like 
building on sand, so he decided to begin 
where, if circumstances had favored him 
in his early years he would have started 
—that is at the lowest rung of the ladder 
of knowledge. He secured teachers and 
studied with them the rudiments of 
learning — spelling, reading, arithmetic 
and grammar. As time went on, he pro- 
ceeded to the higher branches of educa- 
tion. 

At night after business hours which, 
in those days were long and arduous, 
when the house was wrapped in slum- 
ber, he plodded on, and often the early 
hour of the morning found him poring 
over his books. His mind responded to 
learning as a seed to soil and water, and 
in time it became a tree of abundant 
knowledge and put forth blossoms of 
thought and wisdom. He pursued certain 
philosophical problems the result of 
which was his book, “Let there be Light.” 
He was also interested in science and 
several small inventions, all of which 
were patented. 

Thus, in a decade, David Lubin by in- 
dustry and business sagacity became a 
man of wealth, and by tireless study a 
broadly educated individual whose mind 
was richly stored with the lore of past 
ages and the wisdom of his own time. 
Business had been his vocation, study 
his avocation. The combination of the 
two made him the remarkable character 
he finally became. 

Another of Mr. Lubin’s vocations was 
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farming at which he experimented for a 
brief period on a farm near Sacramento. 
Though he did no actual labor on it, the 
experience served to give him an insight 
into the life of the farmer and awakened 
his sympathetic interest in a class whose 
labors early and late might, because of 
an untimely frost or a year of drought, 
yield but a pitiful harvest. And, more- 
over, a harvest that might become still 
less through an unscrupulous middle- 
man or clever speculator. Thus, years, 
before the great idea of an agricultural 
institute took form, the germ of it was 
born, but Mr. Lubin thrust it back into 
one of the cells of his brain to await the 
time then, the trammels of business set 
aside, he could bring it forth. 

The time came when he decided that 
the knowledge he had gained at so great 
an effort must not be selfishly kept for 
himself; that the torch he had lighted 
should illuminate others. He turned it, 
therefore, toward the lifting of the bur- 
den of that class that had aroused his 
sympathies in his own agricultural ex- 
periment—that is the farmers. 

Having carefully formulated his plans, 
he gave up active participation in busi- 
ness, and about fifteen years ago, he 
went east and presented those ideas to 
Congress. But Congress turned a deaf 
ear to his plans. Nothing daunted, he 
crossed the ocean, and at his own ex- 
pense traveled from country to country 
urging the necessity of a scheme where- 
by an exact knowledge of the crop. out- 
puts of the world might be formulated. 

But again he met with no response. 
Finally on Italian soil he gained the rec- 
ognition for which he pleaded. King 
Victor Emmanuel saw the wonderful 
possibilities of Mr. Lubin’s ideas, became 
their ardent advocate and gave them ma- 
‘terial support. He built a palace for the 
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use of the proposed institute and en- 
dowed it with an annuity of sixty thou- 
sand dollars. In this way, the Interna- 
tional Agricultural Institute at Rome was 
founded, and the United States, which at 
last recognized its value, made Lubin its 
delegate. 

During the last eight years, with the 
exception of occasional visits to America, 
Mr. Lubin resided in Rome where he car- 
ried on the crowning work of his life. 
He lived to see the full fruition of his 
labors, and to know that the Institute 
was of incalculable value during the war 
when exact knowledge of crop out-puts 
was essential for the establishment of 
prices which were on wheat and other 
cereals. 

In appearance Mr. Lubin was strong 
and rugged looking, with the broad, high 
brow of the scholar, the kindly eyes of 
the humanitarian, and the firm mouth 
of the man of determined purpose. He 
was once described as resembling in ap- 
pearance the pictures of the prophet 
Isaiah. In spirit he was not unlike the 
great seer who hated shams and de- 
spised rewards. . 

In every sense of the term he was a 
true American. His life typified the 
spirit of the land that puts no shackles 
on the poor, or obscure of any creed, but 
permits them to rise to whatever heights 
their genius beckons them. Its one re- 
quirement is work, and work was David 
Lubin’s creed. “Seeist thou a man dili- 
gent in his business? He shall stand be- 
fore Kings.” Throughout all the years 


of his life, David Lubin had been diligent 
in whatever had been the business of the 
moment, and he stood before a king 
whose broad vision made possible the 
beautiful dream the outward symbol of 
which is a palace that stands on an emi- 
nence in the “Villa Borghese.” 











A Romance of the Mountain 


By Belle Young 


OULD we never reach the bottom 
of this canyon? Surely if there 

were such a place in existence as 
the “bottomless pit,” we had found it. 

We had been hunting in the Santa 
Cruz Mountains. It had been cloudy all 
day and we were anxious to get home 
before it began raining. But we had lost 
the trail. It was fast growing dark and 
the wind was beginning to blow furi- 
ously. 

Just as I was beginning to think we 
were never going to get anywhere, we 
came out on a little level place contain- 
ing a few acres of ground and covered 
with trees and bushes. In the midst 
stood an old house almost hidden from 
view in a tangle of giant ferns and vines. 
Large drops of rain were beginning to 
fall and we hastened to find shelter. 

The door in the front was nailed fast 
on the inside, but on going around to the 
side we found a door which we opened 
and entered just in time to escape the 
storm. We picked up some old wood and 
soon had a roaring fire in the old fire- 
place. 

The room was perfectly empty, yet we 
could see by the fire light that it was 
also very clean. The house, as seen 
from the outside, had the appearance of 
having been deserted for years, yet on 
the inside it was clean enough to have 
been occupied the day before. 

My two companions were amazed on 
seeing it. They had hunted on the 
mountains for years and had never come 
upon it before. We ate the rest of our 
lunch, ‘then made pillows of our coats 
and stretched ourselves out in front of 
the fire, only too thankful we had found 
this shelter for the night. 

The storm was raging outside. I think 
I never heard more desolate or uncanny 


sounds than the wind made as it rushed 
through the canyon. Wild shrieks that 
seemed almost human, then low, wailing 
sounds as of some creature in despair. 
The rain came down in torrents and beat 
against the old house in a fury. 

We told ghost stories and mysterious 
experiences we had had and at last we 
began a discussion as to the former in- 
mates of the old house. Strange charac- 
ters we had it peopled with, but not even 
in our wildest conjectures did we come 
near the real story of the ones who had 
lived here long years before. 

The fire had gone down and it seemed 
to me I had just fallen asleep when I 
was suddenly awakened by the sound of 
a hand on the latch outside. The storm 
had ceased and after the loud noise of 
the wind and rain, which we had heard 
just before going to sleep, the silence 
seemed almost supernatural. 

I aroused my companions, and in an- 
other instant the door was opened by a 
priest bearing a lantern, followed by a 
Mexican carrying a large bundle. He 
came directly to us, and speaking in a 
pleasant voice, though with authority, he 
said: “I do not know your business here 
nor have I time now to explain mine, but 
I ask you to take your things and sit 
over there in the darkest corner of the 
room, and remain perfectly silent until 
we are through and I will explain later.” 

We obeyed the order and he and the 
Mexican proceeded to stretch a dark 
curtain across the corner of the room 
near the fire-place. They had just fin- 
ished when a young lady and gentleman 
entered. They did not see us in our dark 
corner, but we looked in amazement at 
the two, who on removing their long 
cloaks took their places in front of the 
curtain. 
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The young man, who was a Spanish 
officer of high rank, as we could see by 
his uniform, was resplendent in gold lace 
and medals, and the young lady, elegant 
in her court dress. 

Hardly had they taken their places, 
before the door again opened and there 
entered four young men carrying a cot, 
on which lay on old Mexican woman. 
As they placed the cot before the fire, 
we could see her distinctly. Old and 
feeble, with a wrinkled brown face. 

When she caught sight of the two, she 
cried out, “My blessed senor, my beau- 
tiful lady, I knew you would come.” 
They smiled lovingly at her and she 
went on, “They told me you would never 
come, that you were drowned in the 
dreadful sea.” 

They bowed their heads sadly before 
her. She looked at them in wonder and 
then seemed to realize what they meant, 
as once more she cried out, “Yes, yes, 
it is true, for you are young and I am 
oid, and we were all the same age, but 
you have come back from the dead to 
tell me that you know old Juanita has 
kept her word. She promised to take 
care of your home until you returned and 
she has kept her promise.” 

Once more they bowed lovingly before 
her. 

“And tonight, tonight,” she cried, “I 
will go with you, my work is done.” 

Looking upward they made the sign 
of the cross, and as they did so, the 
priest knelt before the old woman and 
began a prayer. Before he had finished 
the two had stepped behind the curtain, 
and when she looked to see them once 
more, she saw only the dark curtain, 
which to her dim eyes seemed only one 
of the darker shadows of the room. But 
she was happy and satisfied. Her work 
was done. Tenderly and carefully they 
carried her out of the room. 

The two young people then came from 
behind the curtain, once more in their 
long dark cloaks. They knelt before the 
priest, who blessed them for their great 
kindness to a poor, desolate old woman. 
They kissed his hand and followed by 
the Mexican went out into the night. 

The old priest threw some more wood 
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on the fire, and as we gathered around, 
he told us the story of the old house. 
“Years ago, before California became a 
part of the United States, a young Span- 
ish officer was ordered to take command 
of the Spanish troops at Monterey. He 
was betrothed to a young lady of high 
rank, with the consent of both her family 
and his own. But when the young offi- 
cer was orederd to America, her father 
absolutely refused to let the marriage 
take place. He would never give: his 
consent for his daughter to be taken so 
far away. Tears and prayers were all in 
vain, so escaping from the house, she 
met her lover and together they boarded 
the ship in time to sail for America. 

“The first six months they lived happily 
in Monterey, and then came the request 
that he resign from the army. Her 
father, having great influence in the af- 
fairs of the nation, had not rested until 
he had had revenge in the way that he 
knew would prove the greatest disgrace 
to him. The young officer would not tell 
his wife, but told her that he had not 
been feeling very well, so had consulted 
a physician, who had ordered him to re- 
sign from the army and live as simple a 
life as he could in the mountains and, in 
so doing he might hope to entirely re- 
cover his health. She very willingly con- 
sented to go, never dreaming there was 
any other reason. He had this house 
built and a smaller one in the rear for 
Juanita, her servant, then a young girl. 

“He confided in this young Mexican 
girl, so that she would help him to keep 
the truth from her young mistress, whom 
she almost worshiped. Two years they 
lived here. He was quite an artist and 
painted many pictures, which we still 
have in the monastery at the foot of the 
mountain. 

“Juanita carried their food and what- 
ever else they cared to buy from Mon- 
terey. He had an income from his es- 
tates in Spain and with Juanita’s help all 
knowledge of the real state of affairs 
was kept from the young wife. At the 
end of two years came a letter from her 
father begging them to come home. He 
was dying and longed for their forgive- 
ness. He had used his powers to rein- 
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state the young man in his former po- 
sition in the army. 

“He only read that part of the letter 
referring to her father’s sickness to her 
and told her as he had entirely recovered 
there was no reason why they could not 
go at once. They were to go on a small 
sailing boat from Monterey Bay to Santa 
Barbara and from there on an ocean 
vessel to Spain. 

“They left their home, just as it was, in 
the care of Juanita, promising her that 
they would soon return. He felt that 
he could never live in Spain where he 
had been treated so unjustly and she, 
thinking it was the only place where he 
could have perfect health, was quite 
willing to return. 

“The small boat on which they sailed 
from Monterey was never heard from 
again. Whether it burned or how it 
went down no one ever knew. No other 
ship had seen it and no one of the crew 
or passengers lived to tell the story of 
its loss. 

“For weeks and months after everyone 
else had given up hope, Juanita still 
watched and waited for news of the 
missing boat. Until at last her mind gave 
way and she forgot all about the loss of 
the boat and now only asked for news 
of ships from Spain, expecting her loved 
ones on each one. She lived alone in the 
little house she had occupied when they 
were here and kept this house in perfect 
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When she became so 
old and feeble, that she was no longer 
able to take care of it, we persuaded her 
to let us remove everything of value to 


order for years. 


the monastery. But we still have to 
come up once a week at least and clean 
this house thoroughly to satisfy her. 

“A Mexican and hfs wife stay with 
her at night now, as she is perfectly help- 
less. Every night they have to lift her 
to the window to see if there is any 
light here. She expects them to come at 
any time. Tonight the light from your 
fire could be seen so plainly from the 
window and she insisted on coming over 
at once. She was sure they were here. 
So we promised to bring her as soon as 
the storm was over. 

“The young couple you saw had come 
to the monastery to be married and were 
detained by the storm, so we persuaded 
them to put on some of the clothes left 
by Juanita in our care, trusting to her 
failing eye-sight to carry out the decep- 
tion, with what success you have seen.” 

We thanked him for telling us the 
story and, as it was near daylight, we 
very gratefully accepted his invitation to 
breakfast. We followed him down the 


rocky canyon to the monastery, where 
we were very kindly served. 

We felt, as we went on our way back 
to the present-day world, that we had 
had a real glimpse of the old Spanish 
California. 











The Wreck at Clay Hill 


By Harold E. Somerville 


Copyright, 1919, by Harold E. Somerville. 


ITH expert fingers, Dr. Harrell 
knotted the split end of the 
bandage. and adjusted the sling. 

“There,” said he, to the young man 
sitting on the sofa, “that’ll serve you till 
I come again. And I’m sure this young 
lady and her parents will continue to 
give you the best of care.” <A very 
pretty girl, wearing a diamond solitaire, 
who occupied the other half of the seat, 
smiled and lowered her eyes. 

“Yes,” agreed Roger Stanley, “Marie 
certainly makes a great nurse. And this 
house is any amount better than a hospi- 
tal. With all due respect to the New 
England Northern Railroad, and much as 
I miss my engine, I'd rather be laid up 
here a while than be sound and back on 
the job. What do you think—will I get 
out of the shops with a good side-rod?” 

“Your arm,” replied the medical man, 
“worried me a bit when I first saw it. 
The break was an awkward one—nearer 
the elbow than I like—but it’s in very 
good shape now, and I believe I can pull 
you through without a stiff joint.” 

“Glad to hear that, Doc, but I can’t 
kick if you don’t—I’m lucky to be alive.” 

“Very lucky indeed,” confirmed the 
physician. “It was little short of a 
miracle, the way you slowed up your 
train—on that down-grade, too. And the 
wreck occurred just where the curve 
winds through the big cut in the ledges 
—how did you ever see that freight in 
time?” 

“IT didn’t see it.” 

“Then how the deuce did you happen 
to have your brakes on?” 

The railroad man hesitated. The very 
pretty girl took his big left hand between 


her two small ones and spoke with gentle 
persuasiveness. 

“Tell him your story, Roger—the doc- 
tor won’t laugh at you.” 

“You tell him, Marie,” said Stanley. 


“No,” insisted the girl. “Let’s go 
fifty-fifty—I’ll tell my part, and then 
you'll tell yours.” To Dr. Harrell, she 
added: “Roger, you know, is afraid 


you'll think his strange experience af- 
fected his head——” 

“Come, come!” laughed the physician. 
“I'm growing curious—what’s the mys- 
tery?” 

“We'll tell you about it,” replied 
Marie, “and then perhaps you can explain 
it, being a wise man. It’s the queerest 
adventure I ever had, and Roger says the 
same thing for himself. It’s positively 
uncanny.” 

“But for the love o’ Mike, Doc,” put in 
Stanley, “keep it dark!” 

“As you know,” began the girl, “while 
father was ill I ran the station here at 
Montague Junction—working the night 
trick, part of the time.” 

“No place for a woman,” remarked the 
doctor. 

“Of course, it is a lonely spot,” ad- 
mitted Marie. “Sometimes when it was 
pitch dark, and raining, and the wind 
was moaning in the telegraph wires, 
along toward two o’clock in the morning, 
I would feel the creeps coming on, and 
I’d begin to imagine I saw and heard all 
sorts of weird things. But then I would 
think of Roger, in his cab, climbing up 
through the mountains on the single 
track, and facing real danger, and I’d just 
laugh at myself for being nervous in my 
dry, cosy little office.” 











“Oh, you’re safe enough there,” said 
Harrell. “i was merely thinking that the 
work is a man’s job.” 

“Last Monday night was one of those 
dismal times,” resumed the girl. “After 
the Boston Express went through the 
Junction I didn’t see a soul for hours, 
nor heard a sound except the rain driv- 
ing against the windows and the gale 
howling around the station. And Roger’s 
train was turned over to him an hour 
late at White Springs, so that he didn’t 
pull into the Junction until three o’clock. 
His orders, which I had taken myself, 
were to run as usual without stop to 


Waterville, where he was to meet 
southbound freight No. 395.” 
“Engine 395 is a hoodoo,” observed 


Stanley. “Wish I had finished her for 
the scrap heap.” 

“But the operator at Waterville,” con- 
tinued Marie, “forgot to set his board 
against the freight, and it got by him— 
all that’s been in the papers. As soon as 
he realized his oversight he reported it 
to the despatcher, who called me, just as 
Roger’s train was pulling out, and told 
me to hold it here until 395 made the 
Junction. The despatcher started to ex- 
plain the trouble, but I didn’t wait to 
hear him—I just grabbed a red lantern 
from the floor and ran out. But I was 
too late—the tail lights of the express 
were away down at the end of the long 
platform, and I knew I hadn’t one chance 
in a thousand of stopping it then. How- 
ever, I ran after the train, and screamed. 
Some passengers had got off the express 
—only to find that the branch train 
doesn’t make the night connections ex- 
cept in Summer—and they shouted. I 
ran out into the railroad yard, and then 
—it was silly of me, I know, but I was 
simply frantic—I threw the lantern to- 
ward the express. But nobody on the 
train heard or saw anything. Then I 
tripped over a switch frog and fell, and 
everything went dark.” 

Marie , shuddered. 

“The passengers carried me into the 
station, and I came to. The despatcher 
was calling me, and he read me the 
articles of war for leaving my wire—but 
apologized when I told him what had 
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happened. Then he said he had or- 
dered out the wreck crew, and told me 
to telephone to Montague for doctors. 
After I attended to that I had nothing to 
do but wait. I put my coat on over my 
wet dress, turned down my lights, and 
looked out of the window toward Water- 
ville—into that awful blackness.” 

Her voice lowered, and she slipped her 
arm into the elbow of her engineer. 

“I could see that heavy express tear- 
ing along through the rain and darkness, 
flying past the station at Middleton, 
which is closed at night, and then drop- 
ping down the five-mile grade toward 
Waterville, around the sharp curves 
above the river, and through the rock 
cuts below Clay Hill. And I could see 
the freight, puffing, puffing up the grade, 
coming nearer, nearer, nearer——” 

“And all those hundreds of passengers, 
asleep in their berths,” suggested the 
doctor. 

“They never entered my mind,” said 
Marie. “I thought only of Roger. I knew 
he would have his throttle wide open, in- 
stead of coasting down, as he does when 
he is running on time. And I saw him 
sitting there in his cab, with no thought 
of danger, but planning how he could 
make up a part of that lost hour in the 
hundred miles of his run this side of 
Montreal. He had waved his hand and 
smiled at me as he pulled into the Junc- 
tion—and when I thought that was the 
last time I should ever see him I almost 
went crazy. Oh, how I wished I could be 
there in the cab with him, to warn him 
of his peril! There was just one thing 
left for me to do, and I did it—I prayed.” 

She turned to Stanley, and he took up 
the story. 

“I was certainly trying to make up 
time, all right. I had the general super- 
intendent’s private car at the tail of my 
train and three directors of the road 
with him. In one of the Pullmans there 
was the Governor of some big Western 
State and the president of an insurance 
company, as I learned afterwards. We 
also had a car full of theatrcial people 
going from Boston to Montreal, and 
there were some famous actresses in that 
party. We were making around seventy 
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miles an hour when we passed the Mid- 
dleton station—our wind almost sucked 
it along after us. Then we hit the down 
grade—you know the spot—on one side 
of us was Clay Hill, which slides down 
on the right of way in carload lots of 
real estate every Spring, and on the 
other side, a hundred feet below us, was 
the river. Beyond Clay Hill is the long 
reverse curve through the ledges.” 

“Worst place on the road,” commented 
Dr. Harrell. 

“You've said it. Well, just as my en- 
gine was tearing along above the river, 
and I was sitting, thinking of nothing in 
particular—guess maybe I might have 
been sort of dreaming about Marie, at 
that—it seemed, all of a sudden, as if 
she stood right there beside me, kind of 
gentle-like and sympathetic. As if she 
were all of a flutter, like a breath of air 
—it’s hard to describe the feeling I had. 
I was startled and I must have turned to 
the left a little—like you do when you 
think somebody has spoken to you, or is 
looking at you from behind your back, 
though, of course, I didn’t see anyone 
there. And as I turned I pulled the 
throttle back, without meaning to. But 
—will you believe me, Doc?—it seemed 
almost as if somebody put a hand on 
mine and MADE me close that throttle. 
There was no hand there—any fool could 
see there wasn’t—but just the same, I 
had a queer hunch that there had been 
one.” 

“I credit your story,” said Dr. Harrell. 
“I consider it entirely possible—stranger 
occurrences are on record in books on 
mental phenomena, as I can prove to 
you if you will drop in at my office. And 
then what happened?” 

“The exhaust of my engine stopped, of 
course, when I shut her off. She’d been 
using a lot of steam and her safety- 
valve didn’t pop, so the only noise was 
the roar of the train. I was about to 
open her up again, when I thought I 
heard a locomotive whistle—but the 
sound was so faint I couldn’t be sure. I 
looked across the cab at my fireman—he 
was staring at me, his mouth open, and 
his face a dirty gray. It must have been 
as white, under the soot, as this bandage. 
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I held back the throttle and then I heard 
the sound again, as plain as you hear me 
now—some engine whistling for a cross- 
ing.” 

Marie tightened her grip on Stanley’s 
arm as she listened. 

“Maybe the sound,” said he, “was mag- 
nified or reflected, somehow, in coming 
through the cut. Or perhaps the damp 
air carried the blast better than in dry 
weather. But I knew there was another 
engine not very far away, and I knew it 
must be ahead of us—nothing on wheels 
could have caught up with me from be- 
hind. And we were due to hit anything 
ahead, whether it was going or coming. 
Believe me, Doc, I jammed those brakes 
on to the tires if ever a man did!” 

“And then?” 

“We had just taken the curve into the 
long cut through the ledges. 1 couldn't 
see the iron three hundred feet ahead— 
nothing but walls of rock in the glare of 
my headlight, and not much of that, in 
the driving rain. All I could do was to 
sit there, tickling the air to get the most 
of the shoes, expecting every second to 
see the enemy’s headlight poke around 
that curve, and wondering whether I was 
going to be instantly killed, slowly boiled 
to death, or just merely crippled for life.” 

“And your train crashed into the 
freight, head-on.” 

“No, sir, it didn’t—we kept on guving 
and going, slower and slower, until, just 
when we had almost stopped, the freight 
came thundering up and bumped into us 
and I fell down in front of the fire-box 
and got this broken wing. You can be- 
lieve me or not, Doc, as you see fit, but 
what I’ve told you is true as a piston 
rod. I don’t know whether it was a sort 
of vision I had, or just a fool fancy, but 
I do know that if I hadn’t shut her off 
when I did I wouldn’t have heard the 
freight engine whistle—and I wouldr’t be 
here. And there’d have been a lot of 
other jobs for the undertaker. But it’s 
no credit to me that I had a little wreck 
instead of a big one—I was doing my 
best to pile up rolling stock in a heap 
when I got wise to that hoodoo, 395.” 

“You are right, my boy,” seconded 
Harrell. “The credit belongs, not to you, 
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but to this young lady.” 

“You mean ?” said Marie, mystified. 

“I mean,” replied the doctor, “that, 
while I give Stanley full credit for his 
presence of mind, and for his nerve in 
sticking to his engine and for his skill 
in practically stopping his train, you are 
the one who averted the disaster.” 

“But doctor, I don’t understand.” 

“Mental telepathy. Scientific men to- 
day, in many instances, admit the pos- 
sibility that the mind of one person, 
when it is in a state of intense agitation, 
may create a vivid impression in the 
mind of another person, many miles 
away, if that other mind happens to be in 
a vacant or receptive condition and the 
two persons are in close sympathy. Sol- 
diers, at the moment of danger or of 
death, seem to be able, in many cases, to 
appear in visionary form before near 
friends or dear relatives at home. It is 
a sort of wireless telegraphy between 
mind and mind.” 

“And you think,” said Marie, “that I— 
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did that?” 

“You were in the greatest distress as 
you sat in the window, following Stan- 
ley’s train, in your imagination, to its de- 
struction. And he says that he was not 
thinking of anything in particular — his 
mind was in a receptive state at the very 
time when your thoughts were centered 
upon his peril. The conditions appear to 
have been wholly favorable for telep- 
athic communication—just as a perfect 
electric circuit makes possible the send- 
ing of a telegram. I leave it for you and 
Stanley to decide whether or not a men- 
tal message was transmitted.” 

Dr. Harrell took his hat and medicine 
case and rose to go. But at the door he 
paused and looked thoughtfully at the 
couple seated close together on the sofa. 

“I might add,” he said, with a twinkle 
in his eye, “that you people seem to an- 
swer exactly to the description of per- 
sons in close sympathy—near, very near, 
friends. Yes, I diagnose this as a case of 
mental telepathy.” 





DOORS 


The grey small stream, a wayfarer, 
Winds down between sad shores, 

Like one who carries dying hopes 
To ever closing doors. 


And dying hopes to closing doors 
Are borne by you and me. 

I wonder, will the doors stay shut 
Throughout eternity? 


—Nelson Antrim Crawford. 











The Winds of Retribution 


By Ethyl Hayes Sehorn 


NUT brown sea of dusty, dry 
rushes lay motionless under a 

shimmering noon-day sun. Out in 
the heart of it a vein of pale smoke 
curled heavenward, spiraling the hazy 
atmosphere of the warm autumnal morn- 
ing and finally floating away to lose it- 
self in higher zephyrs. Suddenly without 
herald, an arrogant north wind whipped 
down through the basin. Immediately, 
as though birthed by a savage combus- 
tion, dense banks of thunderous clouds 
—voluminous and irascible, writhed and 
fought and tossed and tumbled like a 
maddened tide of inky billows twisting 
toward the sky. 

A man and a maid, pattering along on 
an old, hard beaten path, did not see the 
threatening coils of the smoky conster- 
nation. Possibly it was because they 
were traveling southward, but far more 
likely because they were eloping sweet- 
hearts and had eyes for little else save 
one another. 

“Te amo, si, te amo de veras—tra lala 
——,” sang the lover. Then laughingly 
switching to the first two lines of the 
second stanza, he sang in English the 
words: 


“No longer now silence that oppresses, 
No longer silence that destroys, tra 
la la—,” 


“IT don’ understan’ all dose wor’s en 
that song,” his sweetheart poutingly 
complained. 

“I seng et for you all en thee En- 
gleesh, den,” responded her accommo- 
dating cavelier. 

“I love you, yes, I love you truly—” 
he began when the Indian girl reached 
over and tickled the end of his nose 
with a long downy cat-tail; then jubil- 
antly she exclaimed: 


“I know one, too. Yes, I know a Span- 


ish song that es good for today. Lis- 
sen!” and she swayingly began to sing, 
translating as her lover had done to 
English, 


“Vamos, arriba, muchachos— 

Up an’ away, my jooly boys all; 

Fasten your boots ver’ tight to your 
feet; 

Up an’ away to gay Monterey, 

Sweetest an’ choicest of acorns to 
eat.” 


Her lover laughed, “That es good— 
that song. That es where we ar’ goin’ 
an’ what we ar’ goin’ for, but you, you 
leetle glorondria—my leetle swallow, I 
am ‘fraid your feet weel git ver’ tired 
for we get to ole Monterey.” 

“Oooh, I bet no! What you wan’ to 
bet me?” his lady challenged. 

“Bravo! You ween!” shouted her ad- 
mirer, “I weel not bet with such a fair 
lady. You ween, cara paloma!” 

“No, no, no,” the girl shook her head 
laughingly, “Today et es Carlos that 
weens everything, for today he weens 
me! Joe Raven he tink you ween, for 
today you tak’ me away from heem for 
ever!” 

Carlos frowned. Even as victor de- 
camping with the spoils, he could not 
bear the mere mention of his hated 
rival’s name to enter Paradise. 

At Mrs. Bissett’s ranchero this Joe 
Raven had suddenly risen to be a com- 
manding figure among the work-a-day 
people on the wide-spreading ranch. A 
few weeks ago, a month perhaps, and 
little or naught was known of him—save 
that he belonged to the tribe of the Te- 
hamas to the northward and had wan- 
dered in, and aimlessly enough at that, 
to Mrs. Bissett’s and applied for work. 
Today he was on par with the foreman, 
in fact, he took no orders from anyone, 
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save Mrs. Master Philip, 
themselves. 

None could ride a horse as Joe Raven. 
None could quiet and curb the untrained 
colts as he. In the branding of cattle, 
the Tehaman showed a skill and dex- 
terity that astonished the oldest of 
branders. He could cock more wind- 
rows of wheat in a day than three or- 
dinary men in the same given time. His 
toiling with the harvesters was inex- 
orable. Unsufferable heat, blizzards of 
flying chaff, and clouds of strangling 
red dust failed to deter him a minute in 
his labors on the thrasher. 

He was possessed with the swiftness 
of the deer, the cunning of the fox, the 
endurance of the bear, the trickiness of 
the bob-cat and the ferocity of the wolf 
—so the Indians said—and they, one and 
all, disliked him. Philip Bisset said it 
was because they, themselves, were lazy, 
and Joe Raven as an Indiam was excep- 
tional. But old Charlie Mountain-Trout 
shook his gray-black head and muttered 
an intelligible something about Joe Ra- 
ven to which all the other Indians stolid- 
ly nodded their heads in a silent but 
well-approved agreement. 

One day Joe Raven discovered Nako- 
ma in the kitchen. That for him was 
the beginning of a new day. On the spot 
he wanted the maid, and when Joe Ra- 
ven wanted, his desires were insatiable, 
implacable, until gained and satisfied. So 
he wooed accordingly. But the Washoe 
maiden’s affections were shuttling. Some 
days she favored the bold buck from Te- 
hama, but more often she smiled upon 
gentle Carlos, the Mexican half-bred, 
part Mayo from a far away Sinaloa, but 
veined more with Spanish blood from yet 
more distant Spain. 

Carlos was not a very good worker. 
In Mexico, the land of his birth, the day 
of hard work was always “manana.” But 
Carlos, be he indolent, was always kind 
and sweet-tempered and ever in high fa- 
vor. He played low slumberous ballads 
on his guitar, that filled the warm sum- 
mer nights with soft, twanging melody. 
And sometimes he sang—sang in a voice 
as clear and vibrative as the liquid tones 
of a meadow lark carroling in sheer joy 
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for the first green grasses and flowers 
of the early spring. Yes, Carlos in his 
way, was a great favorite, even with the 
Bissetts. 

As the days passed Joe Raven became 
bolder in his love making. His attacks 
of courting became inflexible, command- 
ing, unrelenting. At the same time the 
soft calling of Carlos’ sweet love plaits 
were making themselves irresistible to 
the Indian girl’s heart. 

At last she could deny her choice no 
longer, and on this same delectable 
morning, had consented to run away 
with Carlos and escape from the grip of 
the persistent Tehaman. 

Now out on the trail, Nakoma threw a 
handful of tule down at her lover and 
inquired archly: 

“You don’ lak to talk 
ven, Carlos?” 

Carlos was on the verge of making 
an acidulous retort in reference to one 
Joe Raven, when a darkening mist like 
a blue-black fog shadowed the sun. The 
man looked up, then turned and looked 
back. 

As out from a mammoth funnel, black 
swirling clouds wreathed through the air 
with vivid, frightened contortions. At 
first it flared as from a central nucleus, 
but seemingly on the instant, became 
volant—took wings and blew from 
hither to thither, from this place to that 
with such surprising rapidity, that even 
before Carlos could exclaim, the whole 
sky was obscured and the plains enve- 
loped in duskiness. 

“Madre de Dios!” 
wilderment, “the tule grass! 
grass es on fire, my angel!” 

Nakoma stood dumbfounded, but In- 
dian-like she remained immovable. 

“We mus’ hurry an’ git out of thee 
grass—ef we don’—why we git burned 
up, eh?” she said calmly. 

Carlos coughed. The smoke was al- 
ready becoming stifling. 

“Come,” he said, “come quickly. We 
mus’ make to thee river.” 

“Thee Sacramento, Carlos?” 

“No, Los Plumas. See thee wend, my 
darlin’. We may ‘ope to beat the fire, 
but we can’ beat the wend.” 


"bout Joe Ra- 


he cried in be- 
The tule 
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“But ef we run to thee east——” 

“We ar’ runnin’ from the fire weth 
thee wend at our backs.” 

“I understan’ now,” cried the wary In- 
dian, “I understan’, but always I stop to 
mak sure of thee bes’ way. First I thenk 
of thee swamp lands of thee Sacramento. 
We ar’ nearer them, I thenk.” 

“No, no, thes a-way. That would lead 
us ento thee fire.” 

“I see——I see——”” 

“Quickly Nakoma, quickly, 
wan’ to be burned up!” 

A gust of wind screamed by with a 
merciless, torrid breath that brittled and 
burned and blistered. 

Nakoma cringed. 

“Le’s run,” she cried, “et weel catch 
us on thes trail, sure. Oh, see Carlos, 
dere es a new plac’ blazin’ over dere— 
and over dere—and dere and dere!” 

“We must take a cattle path. Here 
thes one Nakoma! Now run!” 

“But we can’ see where et es leadin’ 
us—in thes tall tule. We can’ see where 
we ar’ goin’ en here!” 

“Mak thee haste, Nakoma—thee fire! 
—you see—et comes! an’ thee smoke! 
Dios! soon we can not breathe!” 

“We mus’ not burn,” declared the girl, 
“we mus’ not burn, for that would please 
Joe Raven. How he would laugh ef he 
knew we were out here weth thee grass 
on fire!” 

“Ef et was not for thee Raven we 
would not be here. I would hav’ waited 
till I could buy a horse for you to ride. 
But I know by that tim’ he would keel 
me or I would ’ave to keel heem, so [ 
thenk best to go today, but I was wrong, 
mia beloved, to git you out here en thes 
fire. But how was poor Carlos to know 
that thee tules would burn today?” 

“We weel git out, Carlos. Hey! thes 
way—thes way! Oh, that smoke—I 
choke, Carlos——I choke——” 

“Come on, Nakoma! ’ow I wesh you 


we don’ 


were back at thee ranchero! but et es 
too late to thenk about that now. 
Hurry! you mus’ run faster, Nakoma, 


you mus’ run faster!” 

“Mis’ Bissett weel be angry—good 
Mis’ Bissett!” gasped Nakoma. “I run 
away an’ lef her wethout no help en hee 
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ketchen.” 

“Vamos! Vamos! my love——thee 
flames! thee smoke, et es gainin’! et es 
gainin’! Thes path, my golondrina, see, 
see, here where thee cows hav’ run!” 

“No, no, my Carlos, thes way—thes 
way!” his sweetheart pleaded, “that 
trail goes back to thee north and but 
leads us back to thee flames!” 

“I can’ see—thee tules ar’ so high!” 
the man panted, “ef only I had left you 
back en Mis’ Bissett’s ketchen!” 

“But—Joe Raven, Carlos?” 

“Joe Raven could not harm you en 
jest one more day, Nakoma.” 

Nakoma shrugged her fat shoulders 
dubiously. Perhaps he could, and per- 
haps he couldn’t, but Nakoma had no 
faith in this parvenu—Joe Raven. 

On a little farther and the g:ri com- 
plained: 

“Oh, my Carlos, thes trail es so 
crooked, I’m sure I don’ know where we 
are runnin’!” 

“We weel turn back, mia paloma, for 
et es easy to see we ar’ runnin ento thee 
fire—-thee wend now beats en our faces 
an’ et grows hotter every minute.” 

They turned to stumble back over the 
steps they had just trodden. Black seas 
of smoke curled down over the pair in 
dark tantrums of blinding fury. Cinders 
scorched them and stung them and fly- 
ing whisps of blazing grass set their 
clothes afire. 

On the next instant the smoke lifted 
and the blaze roared before them. In a 
flash Nakoma’s face was blistered, her 
eyes seared, her long hair singed and 
crinkled. 

Carlos staggered along in a paroxysm 
of coughing, the acrid vapors punished 
his throat and teased his lungs. 

“Back Nakoma, back! We hav’ agin 
come wrong!” 

“Thes trail—no, thes one! Thes one! 
That es thee one we hav’ jest come over, 
my Carlos!” 

On for a moment, then a wail from the 
woman. 

“We ar’ lost, my lover, we ar’ lost!” 

“No, Nakoma, no, le’s try thes trail. 
Ah, Dios!” 

“Your shirt es on fire, Carlos!” 
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“Run, Nakoma, we can’ stop for burn- 
in’ shirts!” urged Carlos. 

Nakoma turned to the right and down 
through another track of dusty, parched 
tules the couple fled. On—on through 
the tangled lobryinth of crackling reeds 
they fought their way feverously, desper- 
ately—obsessed with the madness of 
terror. 

On they struggled, stubbing their toes 
in the dry, rutty hoof holes of the cattle. 
Staggering and coughing, they helped 
one another to keep to their feet as the 
blinding sheets of smoke passed over 
them. 

“My Carlos! My Carlos!” the girl at 
length managed to gasp, “we are but 
runnin’ round in a circle. See, dere es 
that leetle dried up arm of the Butte 
Slough! Tree times we hav’ crossed et 
—an’ see agin we approach et!” 

“Ay! Ay! These paths ar’ lak the 
spider web-——” a furious fit of coughing 
finished Carlos’ sentence. 

Confused, bewildered and on the verge 
of insanity with fear, the man and the 
woman scuttled down another opening 
while streamers of sparks eddied and 
hissed at their backs. 

Down the vast plain the fire swept, 
leaping, dancing, spreading in impish ma- 
liciousness. Stealthily it came, yet 
eagerly, greedily, hissing and spitting an 
aspish undertone to the waxing roar of 
its temulent overhead flames. 

Turgid masses of dense purple smoke 
circled and twisted and spewed their 
nightish folds into the very heavens. 
The sun was obscured and the whole 
Sutter Basin shrouded in impenetrabie 
dinginess. 

On the heels of the Mexican and his 
sweetheart the snapping and sizzling in- 
creased. The heat grew unbearable, the 
smoke life-defying. 

Once more Carlos stopped. 

“Agin’ we ar’ but runnin’ a circle: 
There es no gittin’ out of thes grass— 
we ar’ lost, mia naloma, we ar’ lost!” 

But the girl was yet undaunted. 
Snatching his hand, she again dived 
through ‘an opening in the mesh of the 
heat-shriveled tules. 

“Oh, Carlos,” she gasped, where es 
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that ole wellow clump? Le’s try to make 
for the wellow clump!” 

“I thought et was out here,” said 
Carlos, “but you see that et es not!” 

“But thee ground es damp,” the girl 
panted, “may be et es a leetle way over 
dere.” 

“No, I am of thee certain that thee 
weelows ar’ not out here.” 

“Ef we could fin’ a hole of wet mud— 
a cow wallow—thee ground es wet, dere 
mus’ be one out near here somewhere. 
May be over dere!” the girl pointed. 

But when the spot was reached no 
cow wallow marked its identity. The 
little hollow was drier, if possible, than 
the ground surrounding it. 

“We are indeed lost!” the girl ad- 
mitted, “I don’ know where in the worl’ 
we are!” 

Lost in the maze of matted marsh 
weed, blinded in a maelstrom of smoth- 
ering smoke, the helpless creatures 
watched the lapping phalanx of fire ap- 
proach them. 

Carlos lamented bitterly in Spanish: 

“To think that it was I who brought 
you out into this!” 

“But I say, Carlos, dere mus’ be a 
mud hole about here close. I feel weth 
my feet that the ground es oozy,” the 
woman insisted, as she saw her lover on 
the edge of collapse. “A few steps thes 
way an’ may be yet we can fin’ et!” 

Up and out of the old dry hole and 
over and back a few hundred feet 
brought Nakoma to her mud hole. But 
when she saw it—s0 small, so shallow, 
and oh, so dry for a mud hole, the girl 
threw up her hands and lamented hope- 
lessly in the tongue of her lover: 

“Ya no hay comedia!” 

“The game es up!” Carlos repeated her 
cry in English. 

Unreconciled, fearful, horrified, Carlos 
gazed out before him, while Nakoma 
reeled toward the mud. 

“Come on Carlos, come on—we weel 
bury ourselves the bes’ we can,” she 
cried, pulling him down with her into the 
little depression. “Try to cup your face 


en thee mud, Carlos!” 
A few minutes later she grieved: 
“Ay! 


Ay! et es wirse than I thought. 














Nuthin’ but a puddle of watery slime— 
not enough even to hide our faces en. 
Oh, Carlos, here es where we die, you 
an’ me!” $ 

Carlos, too exhausted to answer, 
tripped and with a groan fell sprawling 
in the mud. Nakoma sank wearily be- 
side him and watched the flaming fringe 
of the coppery hued flames rusing toward 
them in running, vaulting, ever-consum- 
ing waves. 

Her face was scorched, her body in 
blisters, but so filled with fear was she 
that she had been insensible to all physi- 
cal pains. Now in the throes of hope- 
less despair, Nakoma felt the cruelty of 
their torture. 

But she sat in the mud and clung to 
Carlos, crazed, awe-stridken, dreading, 
yet silent, uncomplaining, frozen in in- 
perturable horror. 

Carlos, by reason of his Latin blood, 
was inclined to be far more excitable, 
but the smoke had almost stifled the 
life out of him, so he lay in the mud, de- 
pleted and panting, while the flames 
withered his skin and singed his black 
hair. 

Suddenly Nakoma lifted her ear. With 
the cat-like quickness of the Indian, she 
instinctively sensed the clatter of horses’ 
hoofs over a nearby cow path in the 
flaming rushes. 

“Lis’sen! Lis’sen!” she gasped. “Lis’- 
sen, Carlos!” and she shook him impetu- 
ously. “I hear the runnin’ of horses! 
Some one es comin’ for us!  Lis’sen! 
Don’ you hear someone callin’? He-ey! 
He-ey'—He answers! He answers, Car- 
los!” 

“You haf gone mad,” the man told her. 


“There es no one callin’. 


“Hey! He-ey! Here! Here! Here! 
—There es some one, Carlos. He an- 
swers!” 


Carlos lifted his head. 

“Et mus’ be Joe Raven,” he ventured 
“None but Joe Raven could ride like that 
—none but thee Raven would be bold 
enough to ride out here. He’ey;—Here! 
—Here! Call agin, my Nakoma, call 
loud. The voice haf been scorched out 
of me.” 

Nakoma called again—as long and as 
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loud as the remaining strength in her 
would vouch for an atom of energy. 

“That es good of thee Raven to com’ 
fin’ us. We weel never forget et! 
Blessed Joe Raven!” Carlos was wheez- 
ing, when a voice close at hand answered 
Nakoma’s last call. 

Both Carlos and Nakoma looked up 
startled. 

“That es not thee Raven’s voice!” the 
girl cried excitedly. “That es Master 
Phelep’s!” 

“Si, si!” declared the Mexican, “et es 
Master Philipe! Master Philipe Bissett!” 

“Carlos! Nakoma!—Oh, Carlos!” the 
horseman called and swooped down on 
them. 

“Here! Here! Here!” cried the run- 
aways rising to their knees and sobbing 
aloud with thankfulness. 

The rancher sat astride a charging 
iron gray colt and led in the rear, a 
beautiful high strung bay. Both horses 
were covered with foam, manes and tails 
charred ragged and _ glossy coats 
scorched deep in many places to an- 
guished hides. 

Philip Bissett with his eyes on the 
fringent tongues of the baneful flames, 
hurriedly dismounted and helped the un- 
fortunate pair to their feet, then gave 
orders quickly. 

“Mount the bay, Carlos. Hurry!—and 
Nakoma, get on behind him. What’s the 
matter, Carlos? Here, you can’t take 
time to faint now! Why, his leg is 


broken! That’s what has played him 
out so! Nakoma, you take the bay, and 
I'll swing Carlos on in front of me, 


where I can hold on to him. He’s sure 
done up! Hurry up, Nakoma, can’t you 
see the fire has eaten the rope on the 
halter while we have been standing 
here! Come on, follow us now, Nakoma!” 

And then like a whirlwind, the horses 
turned and dashed down a trail through 
the blazing tule. 

“But——”’ pleaded Carlos, “how do you 
know where to go——en what direction? 
We weel but get lost agin en thes burn- 
in’ grass forest!” 

“No,” answered Philip, “I know all the 
trails well. If we can keep out of the 
fire, I can find the way.” 
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“Gracias a Dios!” Carlos fervently gave 
thanks. 

On dashed the horses, wild and snort- 
ing with fright and atremble with fear 
of the terrifying flames on all sides of 
them. Philip Bissett talked to them, 
patted them and assured them as he 
lead them bounding like streaks of light- 
ening from the wake of the fire and up 
toward the levee of the river. 

“Safe! Safe at las’!” panted Nakoma. 

Then, as by some perverse whim, a 
gale of east wind shrieked down the 
basin with the viciousness of a thousand 
unleeched hell-cats. The fire turned, and 
with renewed bitterness swept back to 
leap at the yet untouched bulrushes on 
the western side of the valley. 

“Thank God, indeed, that we made for 
the east side instead of the west! if 
there is anybody out there now—they 
are gone! Ah! she turns to the south! 
That catches the northwestern side of 
the sink. Listen to that wind, will you 
—whistling like a herd of banshees!” 

“How good that we come thes way— 
how good!” breathed from Nakoma. 

“Gracias a Dios! Gracias a Dios!” 
piously chanted Carlos. 

At the ranchero Mrs. Bissett, the pio- 
neer woman, was awaiting them. At 
sight of her son, she ran and flung her- 
self upon him. 

Lathered with horse sweat and covered 
with the muck and moil from the mud 
hole, the rescuer and rescued descended 
from their horses. 

“Thank God you got back!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Bissett. 

“Yes, we've all been thanking Him, 
particularly Carlos,” her son told her. 

“Carlos,” his mistress scolded. “Why 
did you run away before you were mar- 
ried? Shame on you, Nakoma!” 

Carlos and Nakoma hung their heads. 

“There es no dominie at thee ranch- 
ero,” Nakoma ventured. 
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“Well, we'll have one here by next 
boat day, if you two promise not to run 
away in the meanwhile. Come on into 
the house now and let me tend to your 
burns,” said the practical woman. 

Supper time came and passed. The 
men came in from the fields, washed and 
ate the evening repast, demanding vivid 
accounts of the fire and the harrowing 
experiences of Carlos and Nakoma and 
the brave rescue by the young master. 

Twilight came and nightfall, yet Joe 
Raven did not come. The men in the 
heat of the excitement did not notice his 
absence until quite late, and then came 
the query: “Where is the Raven?” No 
one knew. Who had seen him last? No 
one remembered having seen him since 
noon, until at length a very sleepy little 
Indian boy woke up enough to recall that 
he had seen Joe Raven going out toward 
the northwest. 

Could he have been trapped by the 
trick of the winds? Everyone looked 
solemn. Then the drowsy lad added that 
the Raven was carrying fire brands, the 
boy guessed he had gone out to brand 
cattle. 

Charlie Mountain Trout grunted, and 
each and every Indian in the circle, with- 
out so much as a movement of the head, 
looked cunningly into the eve of his 
neighbor—but said nothing. 

Quietly, without undue ostentation, the 
east wind died down and hushed its 
dolorous whimperings. As a boomerang 
of just exaction, it had played its part 
this day. 

Out on the gaunt, naked burned plains 
myriads of nebulous embers fleered with 
sullen glows of decisive winkings. A 
soft west wind sprang up and played 
wistfully over the dismal bed of smolder- 
ing ashes. Down by the river came the 
lonesome cry of the loon. And above it 
all, an unforgiving sky fought with the 
filmy wrack of now fast fading smoke. 





Treasure Trove 


By Ronald 


OME on old timer, one more drag 
and we're up and then you can 

blow awhile.” The leading rider of 
the little cavalcade encouraged his 
weary mount with a friendly slap on the 
shoulder and once more commenced the 
grinding ascent. The rest of the horses 
raised their heads and again started plod- 
ding methodically up the trail. The party 
which slowly made its way up the slope 
of the brown Californian foothills was 
composed of three riders and a pack 
mule, well loaded with miscellaneous 
bundles and encouraged by the last of 
the horsemen. 

Since ten o’clock that morning they 
had been progressing slowly into the 
rugged brown hills. The first part of the 
trip had been along a canyon bottom 
which, though the stream in it had dried 
up several months before, offered partial 
shade and protection from the Septem- 
ber heat. But for the last three hours, 
through the hottest part of the day, they 
had been struggling up the sheer bare 
face of the first range of foothills. 

The trail they followed was only a 
cattle path which wound in endless 
switchbacks up the almost perpendicular 
slope. Except for clumps of wild walnut 
trees which studded the landscape in ir- 
regular patches and a few scrub oaks in 
the ravines there were no trees. The 
ground was covered for the most part 
with a short growth of wild oats, now 
dried to a brittle brown crisp which even 
the sheep would not touch. The wind 
ran down in long waves of furnace like 
blasts which raised the dust of the trail 
in choking clouds. 

Steve Haines, or “the boss” as he was 
usually called, who lead the troup was 
the manager of the Copa d’Oro Land 
Company’s modern stock ranch which 
occupied one of the green squares that 
appeared like checker-boards over the 
floor of the valley below. He was a 
young man of more than average height, 
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his dark hair and thick eye brows over 
clear grey eyes gave a hint of a serious, 
almost sullen, nature. However he 
mixed with his strict “attention to busi- 
ness” traits, enough love of fun and 
good-fellowship to have made him a well- 
liked man in his undergraduate days, 
and one of the best managers of men 
who had ever registered on the com- 
pany’s payroll. 

The youngest member of the party was 
a short, well set-up chap of twenty, with 
a bearing which announced to all who 
saw him that Stanley Holmes was ready 
to take things as they came, and make 
the best of them. He was new to this 
life, being city bred, but was putting in 
the summer on the big stock ranch as 
an adjunct to a college course in agricul- 
ture. Now that the bulk of the summer's 
work was over the boss was taking him 
on that long promised trip to the upper 
ranch, which consisted of a cabin just 
over the first range of foothills and three 
thousand acres of hill land which fur- 
nished good grazing ground in the win- 
ter and early spring. 

The third member of the party was 
one of the typical leftovers of the former 
cattle ranch days. His tall angular figure 
was clothed in the regulation overalls 
and blue shirt and a much battered felt 
hat, with a woven horsehair band, was 
pushed far back on his head. With his 
drooping grey mustache and the tobacco 
stained stubble on his face, he might 
have posed in any scenario as “Alkali 
Ike” or “Mojave Mike,” but his real name 
was Henry Roscoe Peters and he was 
universally known as “Pete.” 

The trail had now become more level 
and following along the bottom of a shal- 
low ravine came out finally at the top of 
the range. The scene was a jumble of 
more or less rolling hills forming a sort 
of sloping table land, leading up to the 
snow-tipped peaks in the distance. Here 
the leaders halted, slacked their bridles 
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and gratefully took in the green, tree- 
dotted, upper hills. 

“Well, Buddy, how do you like your 
trip to the peaceful hills,” grinned Pete, 
as a profane and perspiring Stanley drew 
up, urging the stumbling pack mule to a 
last effort. 

“Some party,” was the gasping reply. 
“Say boss, the next time I have my 
choice between dragging galvanized iron 
irrigating pipes around an alfalfa field 
and shoving a mule up this God-forsaken 
desert on end, there won’t be much hesi- 
tation on my part. Gosh! I almost wish 
I'd stayed in Monty’s place even if I 
would have had to milk those blamed 
cows. Monty seemed to want to make 
this trip.” 

“Don’t worry, Stan, the worst’s over 
now. No more up hill and it gets 
cooler; in half an hour you wouldn’t 
trade places with Monty for a whole cafe 
full of iced drinks. He wanted to come 
alright, but I thought he’d better stay 
home with his wife; that’s what he gets 
for being married.” Steve knew his 
friend too well to take this grumbling 
seriously. 

“Yeh,” agreed Pete, “by tonight you'll 
be moseying around under the pines, pot- 
ting squirrels and maybe getting a bead 
on some old buck and you'll forget you 
ever had any troubles. And when you 
get around the old camp fire tonight with 
your belly full of mulligan, say boss! re- 
member that last stew I doped up when 
we were here before! Got a bunch of 
garlic and——” 

“Yes,” interrupted Steve, who knew 
too well Pete’s fondness for recollections 
of his culinary achievements, “and speak- 
ing of hunting I’m going to drift around 
the upper trail and see if there are any 
signs of anyone trespassing. There are 
always a bunch of would-be nimrods 
around this time of year. You fellows go 
on down the canyon with that mule and 
I'll meet you at the cabin.” 

“What's the idea?” demanded Stanley, 
“Got a kind of royal preserve around 
here, where you can hog all the game 
yourself?” 

“Well, it’s our land, so why not? And 
then some pinhead sport is always set- 
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ting the brush on fire or shooting up 
some stock so we have to be careful. 
Well,” Steve gathered up his reins and 
turned his mount up the slope, “See you 
later. Try to pot something and have a 
good mess cooked up when I get there.” 

“Say drawled Pete, meditatively as he 
gazed after the disappearing rider, 
“what the hell’s the matter with that 
gent anyway?” 

“What d’ye mean, matter with him?” 

“Well,” Pete pursued, awkwardly, “it’s 
none of my business and I ain’t the kind 
of a cuss to go prying into other folk’s 
troubles, but I can’t dope it out the way 
that kid feels about the women. You 
heard what he said about Monty being 
married, en he’s always making some 
remark along that same line, knocking 
the holy bonds of wedlock and the fe- 
male race in general. You'd think a good 
looking kid like that would be in town 
when he gets a chance, chasing around 
with the skirts, but when he gets a day 
off he piles on his horse and migrates to 
the hills. He’s got a bunch of swell look- 
ing pictures stuck around his room of 
different dames, but well doggone it, 
it’s none of my affair, but I just figures 
somebody must have handed him an 
awful jolt sometime.” 

“Oh, that’s no dark secret! Steve used 
to run a lot with women around college. 
Always spotting some soul mate, pulling 
all kinds of strings to meet her, and 
making a pale green ass out of himself 
in general, and then finding out she 
wasn’t as lovable as she looked. But 
he finally got it fixed up with a little 
girl in his home town, she was O. K. 
too, had a lot on the ball for looks, style 
and disposition, but when Steve got 
home after his graduation he found she’d 
been married a month. All the time 
though, she had been keeping up the 
sweet correspondence, her idea of let- 
ting him down easy, I suppose.” 

“It hit the old boy pretty hard, espe- 
cially her not telling about it. He didn’t 
make any fuss, he’s not that kind, just 
kind of took it to himself, but it has 
knocked a lot of the jazz out of him. But 
that was three years ago, he ought to 
get over it pretty soon, though when 
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Steve takes something seriously he sure 
takes it. Gee, ain’t it the bunk though? 
There he is with a swell job and lots of 
good prospects. If I was fixed like that 
believe me I wouldn’t have to have that 
heathen Chink around to fry the eggs!” 

In the meantime Haines had crossed 
the ridge and dropped down into the 
wide wooded valley which formed the 
eastern section of the range. It was here 
he expected to find interlopers because 
it was a good game country and also 
lay nearest the little mountain settle- 
ment of Walnut. Nor was he disap- 
pointed for just before he reached the 
timbered bottom he caught sight of a 
figure plodding along the trail which led 
along the opposite side of the valley to 
the old abandoned limestone quarries just 
north of the ranch. The distance was 
too great to distinguish anything except 
that the trespasser was clad in the con- 
ventional blue overalls and shirt and 
slung a long barreled rifle in his right 
hand. 

Steve pushed forward swiftly through 
the scattered trees and on reaching the 
trail put his tired horse into a trot. At 
least the poacher’s clothing marked him 
as a ruralite, probably one of the worthy 
citizens of Walnut, out to nab a morsel 
for the family larder, and not one of the 
khaki-clad, leather-puttied sports from 
the city. Nevertheless, Steve was de- 
termined to put a stop to all infringe- 
ments on his property and was busy re- 
hearsing in his mind a suitable repri- 
mand, when he came suddenly upon his 
quarry. 

Right there Steve Haines got the pre- 
mier surprise of his more or less eventful 
life. For there, seated on a _ boulder, 
almost under his horse’s feet, sat a 
woman, no! she was only a girl, and an 
extraordinary pretty girl at that. True, 
she was clad in blue overalls and shirt, 
and was undoubtedly the figure he had 
been following. She was perched rather 
precariously on the edge of a rock, one 
booted foot drawn awkwardly to one side 
to allow his horse to pass. She had taken 
off a boy’s cap, which she held iu her 
lap, and her hands were busy braiding up 
the flood of rich blond hair which was 
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pulled over one shoulder. This was all 
Steve noticed at the first glance, and, 
tearing his hat from his head he began 
a stammering explanation. 

“I beg your pardon, I didn’t know it 
was you. I——that is, I mean I theught 
it, I mean you were a man, a poacher 
you know and I was just going to kick 
you off. Excuse me, I’m awfully 
SOrry 

“Oh that’s alright,” she replied easily, 
returning his agonized glance with a 
frank half smile, “you really didn’t 
startle me so much, I heard your horse.” 

By this time Steve had taken cogniz- 
ance of the rest of the scene. He saw a 
young woman in the early twenties, the 
loose hair had given the first impression 
of girlishness. She was of about medium 
size and build, with a rather round clear 
complexioned face and round blue eyes 
under exceptionally heavy lashes. [ler 
feet, which were now more comfortably 
crossed. on the edge of the trail, were 
clad in hiking boots, which had original:y 
encased the legs of the overalls, but these 
had worked out until they hung almost 
to her ankles, like baggy Dutch Hoy 
trousers. At this point Steve received 
his second shock. Lying at her feet was 
the object which he had taken for a gun 
but which now proved to be an iron crow 
bar about six feet long, with one end 
broadened into a blade. It was of the 
type used for churn drilling in soft ma- 
terial and had been newly drawn and 
ground. 

“Well,” said Steve, having by this time 
somewhat collected his senses, “I guess 
of the two I was the most surprised. 
One doesn’t expect to find women (he al- 
most said pretty women) wandering these 
woods, especially in overalls and toting 
crow bars.” 

The smile faded from her face, at this 
last, and Steve knew he had started on 
the wrong line. 

“I'm sorry if I have been trespassing, 
I didn’t know this was private property.” 

“Oh, no, that’s O. K. We only don’t 
allow any shooting here. But really, I 
don’t mean to be inquisitive, but what 
under the sun are you doing with that 
crow bar?” 
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“Why,” she replied, after a moment’s 
pause, “I was just over at Walnut having 
it sharpened.” 

And, as Steve still looked puzzled, she 
continued, “You see father is studying, 
that is experimenting or examining——I 
mean the limestone quarries over the 
hill. I just took the bar over for him, as 
he only has one man to help him and he 
was very busy.” 

“Oh! I understand,” lied Steve, for 
this puzzled him still further. “I thought 
you might have been out looking for 
treasure.” 

“Treasure?” She seemed to give an 
involuntary start and regarded him with 
more interest. 

“Yes, indeed,” he laughed, “that’s the 
standard occupation around here. You 
see there was a train robbery over at 
Hermit last Spring and the robbers were 
captured not far from here. Rumor has 
it that they hid the loot under a large 
rock somewhere in this vicinity, and it 
has been quite a common sight around 
here to see someone roving around turn- 
ing over boulders, so that was the first 
thing I thought of when I saw you with 
that bar.” 

“Oh, I see, but really I wasn’t looking 
for it.” 

She paused, giving Steve a sudden 
searching glance and the corners of her 
mouth twitched into a mischievous 
smile. Steve had an agonized moment 
wondering what could be so radically 
wrong with his appearance, but she so- 
bered again and continued, “No, really, 
I had never heard that myth.” Another 
embarassed pause. “You don’t happen 
to know how much there was of the 
hidden fortune do you, I mean how much 
there was supposed to be?” 

“Oh Heaven only knows, the amount 
grows every week. In a few years it 
will reach a fabulous sum that the popu- 
lation of Walnut will spend all their 
spare time rolling rocks. The future gen- 
eration will surely develop some strong 
backs. But seriously the whole thing is 
only an entirely unconfirmed rumor, 
which is improved upon at each telling.” 

“Well, what do you think about it?” 

“Of course it’s all bunk, but,” he ad- 
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mitted sheepishly, “I do sometimes look 
twice at favorable looking rocks, though 
I’ve never lost any sleep over it.” 

He was just trying to decide whether 
to ask her more about her strange posi- 
tion and what her father was doing ex- 
perimenting in a quarry which had been 
abandoned years ago because of its in- 
accessibility, or to move on about his 
business, when his horse solved the 
question for him by starting wearily off. 
However he felt it was at least only 
courtesy to ask to help her with her 
burden, but she declined hurriedly. 

“It isn’t heavy and I’ve come most of 
the way already and, well, I can get 
along alone very nicely thank you.” 

This left no grounds for further con- 
versation, so he made no effort to stop 
his mount, but with a mumbled apology 
for having bothered her, continued on 
his way. 

“Please don’t let that worry you,” she 
called after him, in smiling contrast to 
her last remark, “I’m glad I won’t be tres- 
passing because I'll probably be making 
this trip quite often.” 

Steve puzzled over the encounter all 
the way down to the cabin without ar- 
riving at any explanation of the affair. 
She had acted normal enough until he 
had chanced to mention that treasure 
yarn and then her conversation had ap- 
peared to be as muddled as his had been 
at first. To dismiss him with an almost. 
rude remark and then call after him what 
was practically an invitation to see her 
there again, well it was beyond him. 
Women were queer creatures and he 
ought to have sense enough by now not 
to worry about them. Nevertheless there 
had been something more attractive 
about her than any woman he had met 
for a long time and he could not dismiss 
her from his mind. 

He had always a failing for taking a 
sudden interest in a woman at first 
sight, although, as Stanley had remarked, 
a good many times, “the affairs never 
panned out according to the proper rules 
of romance.” However, his engagement 
with a girl he had known for years had 
been far from a happy affair and he had 
told himself savagely at the time that 
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if he ever did marry it would be a 
woman he met one day and married the 
next. During his almost hermit life of 
the last three years he had practically 
convinced himself that he was a con- 
firmed woman hater, but now, on think- 
ing it over, he had to admit it was prob- 
ably only lack of opportunities. At least 
he would arrange to see her again, he’d 
be a fool to pass up a chance like that. 

Dusk had fallen over the jumble of 
foot hills and the evening air that settled 
down brought with it a breath of the 
snow from the sentinel peaks above, 
which came almost as a chill after the 
inferno of the daylight hours. The pulse 
of new life was reflected in the trio 
around the little fire behind the cabin 
and their conversation was bubbling with 
cheerfulness and contentment. 

Stanley and Pete especially kept up a 
continual flow of words, the youth en- 
thusiastically recalling jokes and parties 
of college days, and Pete reminiscencing 
in a tedious monotonous tone the joys 
of the good old days. Steve supplemented 
Stanley’s anecdotes with some of his 
own experiences and questions about old 
friends at the university. But during 
Pete’s monologues, most of which he had 
heard over and over again, he remained 
inattentive studying the glowing tip of 
his cigarette or gouging furrows in the 
soft soil with a roweled spur. Finally, 
during a moment’s silence which follewed 
one of Pete’s egotistical yarns, he men- 
tioned his afternoon’s adventure. 

“Say, what would you boys say if I 
told you I ran into a pretty woman over 
on the quarry trail this afternoon, dolled 
up in overalls and boots and packing a 
six-foot crow bar?” 

“Well, I'd say right away that you'd 
been visiting our friend the sheep herd- 
er, sampling too much of his home- 
brewed Tiger Soup and sleeping off the 
effects in the sun,” ventured Pete. 

“I could almost think so myself, there 
was sdmething darn queer about é 

“Toting a crow bar did you say?” in- 
terrupted Pete with sudden interest. 
“Tll bet she was out looking for that 
swag!” 

“Well, that’s the first thing that oc- 
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cured to me, but when I mentioned it, 
she stammered around and said she was 
taking it over to her father, who is work- 
ing in the quarry.” 

“The quarry!” protested Pete, “why 
they ain’t worked that quarry for years. 
I remember well when they give it up, 
back in '99 it was, the creek washed 
their road out every Winter and the haul 
was too long anyway. She was kiddin’ 
you, that’s all. What did she act like 
when you let on about the treasure?” 

Steve recounted the meeting in detail 
and Pete listened with rapt interest. 

“Well; doggone my bones, if I don’t 
bet she was on the trail of that loot,” 
he declared when the boss had finished. 

“Well, if she was I don’t see anything 
to get wildly wrought up about,” inter- 
posed Stanley, “she isn’t the first one 
that’s spent good time pursuing that 
pipe dream.” 

“No, a lot of the country hicks have 
fell for it, but when some high-class so- 
ciety jane, like the boss here, doped her 
out to be, starts out for it, looks like it 
might amount to something. For all 
you know she’s got a tip about it. It 
might have been that she was in with 
the crooks that hid it or perhaps she 
might have a drag with one of the depu- 
ties that has some dope on it or——” 

Now Pete always had more than a 
passing interest in the treasure rumor. 
He had prospected in the early days and 
the lure of fortune hunting was still 
strong within him. He was always ready 
to hear the latest rumor, no matter how 
wild it was and was always developing 
new ideas and plausible theories. 

“You bet! Pete,” encouraged Stanley, 
who liked to get the old man started, 
“you’ve got the plot for a fine yarn 
there, though I can’t quite picture any 
of the society buds I know out in dun- 
garees mucking around with a crow bar.” 

“Of course,” Steve broke in, “I don’t 
put any stock in that part of it, although 
it’s perfectly possible she might have an 
imaginative old man who got the gold 
fever from some wild Sunday supplement 
account. However, I was more inter- 
ested in——” 

(To Be Continued Next Month.)- 











The Wolleson Experiment 


By Charles H. Shinn 


HERE was a time in the forest 
work when strange and amusing 

events occurred on old San Joa- 
quin,” said Ranger Maine as he sat by 
one of the Sierra Club campfires, in the 
King River canyon. 

“Tell us about it,” said several charm- 
ing school teachers, who had returned 
from a tramp to the top of the divide. 
“Tell us the very worst of those events.” 

“You see,” said the grizzled pioneer 
ranger, looking far up to the snow peaks 
which he had known for forty years, 
“you see if I tell you about our Wolleson 
experiment back in 1906, you must not 
lay it up as too hard a bang at the ser. 
vice. It isn’t at all that, but it sure il- 
lustrates how not to do a thing.” 

“I infer,” said one of the listeners, 
“that this is to be ‘a tale out of school.’” 

“That’s about it,” the ranger replied. 
“It’s just a glimpse of the curious diffi- 
culties of early days. You see when the 
service began to develop the reserves 
—as they were called before 1905—every- 
thing had to be put into shape as hard 
and as fast as possible. There was not a 
minute to lose.” 

“Why not?” someone asked. 

“Because some people wanted to smash 
it up; because some folks thought that 
the War Department ought to have the 
reserves; because millions of plain 
Americans were watching, thinking, 
making up their minds about forestry, 
and at times were just a little inclined 
to go against it. 

“For these reasons,” the ranger went 
on, “we had to rush things. Every man 
took on enough out-door work for three 
fellows, and had to struggle with all 
sorts of new form-blanks, reports and 
office work, in addition. 

“Ranger Stout used to say that the 


best fellow was ‘the one who needed 
least sleep.’”’ 

“I don’t see why you did it,” said one 
of the campers. 

“Because we loved the work, and fur- 
ther, because there was a Big Chief in 
Washington who blazed the trail for us. 
The work was hard, of course, but it 
seems to me that the main thing which 
kept the service going in those times 
was the fact that everyone was com- 
pletely devoted. to it. We rangers drove 
ahead day and night, and those over us 
worked just as hard. Then, too, there 
was everywhere a wonderful spirit of 
hope, of courage, and of high fellowship. 
Our wives and children helped us to 
build cabins and fight fires. 

‘T used to see a light in Supervisor 
Black’s office till midnight and past; he 
was working over his accounts and re- 
ports, after a full day in the field. His 
wife went out and helped him just as 
soon as the dishes were washed.” 

“You give us a charming picture of 
those pioneer days,” said a young teacher 
“T suppose it was like the rose of dawn 
for American forestry. You were cre- 
ating something new. You believed in 
everyone; you were brothers and sisters 
in the forest work.” 

“That’s it,” said Ranger Maine, with a 
look on his face which no one had seen 
there for years. “We had absolute con- 
fidence in the men over us, and they de- 
served it, too.” 

He went on describing the beginnings 
of an office system. “We had no clerks,” 
he said, “and so we had to learn lots of 
things. New forms and regulations were 
being tried out, and so incessantly that 
we couldn’t seem to get a _ breathing- 
space ahead. When it rained, all of the 
older rangers would come in to the 








office, battering a typewriter almost to 
pieces and trying to help the over-worked 
supervisors. 

“In these days when I’m telephoned 
for and ride into the main office of the 
forest I like to look at the cheerful 
women clerks, making music on their 
typewriters, filling out ull sorts of forms 
and taking letters from dictation. The 
place is both home-like and business-like 
—as it ought to be. 

“When I think of the way that our 
first clerk Wolleson used to swagger in, 
loud and grumpy, looking at us rangers 
as if we were mere dirt under his feet, it 
seems to me that it would be fun to tell 
the office girls of today all they would 
stand for about their notorious predeces- 
sor. I never tried it, though, for they 
wouldn’t believe one word of what I told 
them; I should spoil my reputation, all 
for nothing. 

“Well, after we had mulled along by 
ourselves that Winter of 1905-6, there 
came a welcome telegram, and the Wash- 
ington office sent Wolleson along with 
the finest kind of letters. They said he 
knew all the inside ropes, so we were 
told to turn him loose, and see him 
create a model office for old San Joaquin. 

“About that time the supervisor had a 
new barn—you all know what that 
means in these hills! He gave a dance 
one Saturday night; the little Irish fid- 
dler came from Hildreth; tables were 
spread in tents; the ranger women pre- 
pared supper. 

“On the top of it in comes Alexander 
Wolleson, chipper and very well dressed. 
He made a good impression all around; 
we thought he was the best thing that 
ever happened for San Joaquin. 

“He was so popular at first, with his 
little jokes and pleasant smiles, that 
when the stage-driver called him a ‘gay 
bird,’ and hinted that we would have 
‘plenty doin’ later,’ we told him to chase 
himself down the road. 

“The - supervisor heaved a sigh of 
heart-felt relief. 

“*Push this office work right ahead,’ 
he told Wolleson; then he saddled his 
horse and rode out to see about trails 
and bridges, to meet people, and to fight 
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fires with us, as he had been doing in 
earlier years. 

“Ranger Ramsden was the first man to 
remark that Wolleson was somewhat dif- 
ferent from everyday people—‘queer in- 
side,’ as he put it. ‘Think he is the sort 
that has had a past, and is liable to slide 
off again.—Ramsden used to work in 
mines, and he went on, ‘it’s only a knife- 
blade vein; it’s likely to pinch out—this 
new start of his.’ 

“The rest of us couldn’t see it that 
way, for the new clerk was buckling 
right down to business, and the office 
showed results. Everything was ship- 
shape. When the mail came in the su- 
pervisor dictated answers; Wolleson took 
them, handled all the routine, and found 
time now and then to give pointers to all 
of us. 

“The village was quite a distance from 
headquarters, so a nice young forest 
guard and Wolleson lived in a ranger 
cabin. Wolleson couldn’t cook, but the 
guard didn’t mind doing all the work. 

“One Sunday Wolleson — ‘Alexander 
Wolleson of Washington, D. C.’—as he 
wrote it once on a girl’s dance card, hired 
a horse and rode over to our camp, where 
a lot of us had gathered to do a little 
rifle shooting. He couldn’t shoot, so we 
quit, and sat down under the oaks listen- 
ing to him. We hardly opened our heads 
for two hours; the deal so surprised us. 

“There he was, young, handsome, well- 
educated and filling a mighty important 
place—and he was suddenly breaking out 
all over as if he had varioloid. 

“First, he told us of his distinguished 
parentage, the millionaires and politi- 
cians in his family, the United States 
Senators who were his bosom friends, 
the unbreakable pull that he possessed, 
the high places that were waiting for 
him elsewhere. ‘I only wanted to take a 
look at the wild and woolly West, you 
know.’ 

“*You rangers mean well,’ he added. 
‘You are warm-hearted, rough chaps; but 
you haven't seen life.’ 

“We listened so easy-like that he began 
to run down our boss and his, saying 
things that all of us knew were crazy. 
We didn’t say anything, though it riled 
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us inside, but the boss was one of those 
men that such things fell off from like 
water off a duck’s back. If he had been 
there himself, he would have listened 
awhile, and then would have said, just 
as likely as not: ‘O! I am much worse 
than that, Wolleson!’ Then he would 
have laughed right out, as free as the 
wind is blowing. Suddenly he would 
have jumped up and taken Wolleson by 
the elbow, to lead him off into the woods, 
and there dressed him down with a few 
unforgettable sentences, cutting clear to 
the bone. Then he would never have 
mentioned it again. 

“But we rangers did not know how to 
say such things to Wolleson, nor was it 
up to us to report it. We sat still and 
listened. In the main what he said was 
just a special bad brand of ‘great big 
me.’ We wondered why someone hadn’t 
knocked it out of him. We had several 
reasonably effective ways of curing or- 
dinary cases of big-head, but they seemed 
useless for such an attack as his. 

“Then Wolleson invited us to spend an 
evening at his cabin. Some wanted to 
get out of it, but there was the forest 
guard to consider, and in the end we 
went. 

“We never forgot that night. Wolleson 
made himself the whole thing. He 
brought out a fiddle, and hit off some 
pretty fair coon songs. Then he showed 
a lot of low-down pictures. Then he 
trotted up and down the floor, acting out 
things, and telling silly, coarse yarns. 

“There we sat in his cabin, and the 
nice forest guard kept looking at us as 
if he said to himself, ‘Now you fellows 
know why I’m all run down, and off on 
my grub!’ 

“Rangers are short of speech some- 
times, yes, and rough, too; but we re- 
member that we had mothers, and we 
respect good women clear through. That 
fellow seemed to think that every man 
and every woman was just his own, low- 
down sort. 

“Wolleson saw we were looking at him 
in a dazed kind of a way; he thought it 
a compliment, and he bowed all around. 

“*That’s just a glimpse of the kind of 
a man of the world I am,’ he said, mop- 
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ping his forehead, and laughing. 

“We all jumped up together. We 
needed fresh air. ‘Must you go, boys?’ 
he said. ‘Come up again!’ 

“We trotted off down the trail, and the 
forest guard told us that after we left 
he said, ‘What ignorant brutes all these 
rangers are!’ 

“The youngest of the bunch spoke up 
after awhile, mad as blazes. ‘A healthy 
lot of men we are,’ he said, ‘to listen to 
all that kind of stuff when we hated it. 
I suppose it was his cabin, but now we 
can send him to Coventry! Drop him 
hard—-ker-plunk!’ he cried. ‘Don’t speak 
to him social while he stays here.’ 

“It suited us, and we said so. After 
that we cut him dead. We spoke of him 
among ourselves as the End Man, or 
Nigger Minstrel. 

“A hard punishment, you say? None 
too hard. Every nan had to draw his 
line somewhere. That was ours. Nor 
were we alone in this matter, for after 
each dance down in the village—and the 
End Man was easy on the floor—a few 
more of our mountain women dropped 
Wolleson. They did it very quietly, in- 
deed, but so thoroughly that before long 
he was shut out of everything first-class. 

“Of course his office work fell off, and 
it was plain to us that he was taking 
stimulants. The supervisor began to 
tackle the office at night again, and he 
went after Wolleson good and hard. The 
forest guard had quit, and so the clerk 
boarded in the village, but he slept in 
the little old cabin. It looked fearful in- 
side, and it smelt queer, not of whisky, 
but of something worse. 

“Old Weston, the stage driver, joked 
us those days about ‘Alexander Gay- 
bird,’ as he called him. Told us the repu- 
tation of the forest service was not 
helped by such clerks. 

“One morning I had a letter that my 
brother was very low, and I took the 
stage out. When I looked at the bunch 
going down I thought, ‘Now I'll hear all 
there is—and some more!’ One tin-horn 
gambler from the lumber camps; sev- 
eral lazy hangers-on of the Indian ranch- 
erias. 

“After awhile one says to another: 














THE WOOLESON EXPERIMENT 


‘My friend Wolleson of the forest ser- 
vice remarks to me last night, when we 
was drinkin’ at Nigger Pete’s cabin—he 
says that none of them fat rangers earns 
their pay.’ 

“Of course I made no rise at such a 
thing as that; but as they went on it 
seemed that every no account cuss knew 
him well. 

“The tin-horner turns to me: ‘You 
blasted old ranger; why don’t you get 
some fun out of life, same as Wolleson 
does?’ 

“‘Tt’s 
shortly. 

“*Wolleson can fix it up,’ he answered. 
‘He showed us how. Puts some depe into 
the whisky he drinks every day. It 
knocks the smell; it fools you fellows 
every time.” 

“This riled me up, but before I could 
say a word, another one broke in: “‘Ain’t 
he bully when he does his song and dance 
up at Nigger Pete’s, and tells all them 
stories!’ 

“Of course I kept still after that. No 
one could mend it; the pitcher was 
busted. But I advised myself to break 
a good old rule when I got back to the 
forest and tell the supervisor about Wol- 
leson. 

“A week later I returned, hopped into 
my saddle, meeting Ramsden on the 
bridge. 

“*What’s news?’ I asked. 

“Main thing is that the End Man has 
ended out at last.’ 

“*That suits,’ I told him. 
happen?’ 

“Supervisor was on for some time. 
He went into End Man’s cabin one mid- 
night, found him drunk on his bed; 
clothes all on, and a burning candle close 
to the bed-clothes. He took the candle, 
threw away the dope, and rode down to 
my cabin. . 

“So, about four o’clock in the morn- 
ing, the supervisor and I harnessed to a 
buckboard, and druv down to Wolleson’s 
cabin. He was in bad shape, but we 
worked over him. We loaded him in 
with his trunks, and truck; we carried 


against regulations,’ I said, 


‘How did it 
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him to the village, him a-cussin’ all the 
time. We took him to the hotel for 
breakfast. 

“*The supervisor paid for his break- 
fast, paid the stage fare, and gave the 
poor heathen five dollars besides, for he 
had been cleaned out the night before at 
Nigger Pete’s. ' 

“‘T shall not require your services any 
longer, Mr. Wolleson,’ the supervisor re- 
marked, as kind as a Summer morning.’ 

“‘Gracious!’ I said to Ramsden, ‘I 
never supposed it could be done that 
way.’ 

“Neither did Wolleson, but it was. No- 
body minded what he said, but it ap- 
peared that he was going to telegraph to 
the President of the United States. 

“*The supervisor reported it, I sup- 
pose, but we heard nothing more about 
the matter,’ said Ramsden. ‘However, 
we cleaned up that dirty cabin of his, 
burned the trash, and so closed accounts 
{with our clerical experiment.’ 

“*Ramsden,’ I said, ‘it beats me how 
the Government picks up such specimens. 
Let’s ask the supervisor.’ And so we 
did, one night when it came handy. 

“ ‘Boys,’ he told us, ‘the forest service 
always does the very best it can for us 
who are in the field. This man passed a 
high examination somewhere; and the 
other facts were not known. 

“When he first came here, he started 
very well; he ‘braced’ and took hold of 
the job. Then he slumped on a sudden 
He was a poor, foolish, impudent wretch, 
but at least he tried for a while. You 
boys sent him to Coventry one evening, 
and he had the cold shoulder everywhere. 
Really he found no company, no appre- 
citation, except at Nigger Pete’s roadside 
house.’ 

“Our youngest ranger always had 
nerve; he leaned forward and said, ‘I 
can tell you why he was sent to Coventry, 
sir. It was because we never had any- 
thing like him in these clean old mount- 
ains. We ought to have ducked him in 
the river, and washed his mouth dut 
with harness soap. But we knew that 
you needed a clerk, so we kept still 
about it.’ 

“That same young ranger cut the epi- 
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taph on Wolleson’s old cabin. It ran 
this way: 
Sic Transit Gloria Mundi 
In memory of 
the 
GREAT PURE ELOQUENT 
and 


Universally Respected 
ALEXANDER WOLLESON 
End Man; Man of the World 
and 
PRIDE OF NIGGER PETE’S 


Requiescat in Pace 
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A Sierra Club camper wondered 
whether rangers were ever guilty of 
Latin and epitaphs. 

The ranger answered sweetly and se- 
riously across the fire: “Last year,” he 
said, “we had five graduates of five uni- 
versities doing plain ranger work on 
San Joaquin forest. We had lots of such 
fellows in the days of Wolleson. One of 
them carved the tailpiece.” 

“What was that?” one of the school 
teachers asked. 

“Only the mask of a clown, and two 
whisky bottles crossed.” 





Where the Spanish Dagger Keeps 
Silent Vigil 


By Sarah Ingham Spencer 


H! A grave, Pedro! Is it the grave 
of some noble warrior, or only the 

resting place of a desert nomad?” 
When dad suggested that I take Pedro 
along as guide and protector, I laughed 
at his carefulness. 

“Why, dad, I supposed the West had 
long ago been tamed. I supposed I would 
be quite as safe here as on the old school 
campus!” I told him banteringly. 

“But you are not, my dear,” he answer- 
ed me, “even though you are not afraid 
of rattlers it will be nice to have some 
one along to kill them—and rattlers are 
not the only enemies of woman found in 
the brush, you will no doubt learn be- 
fore you are here many weeks. You 
must take Pedro along, he will be com- 
pany; your rides will be pleasanter and 
there are many interesting iaings he can 
point out to you.” 

So there was nothing for me to do but 
let Pedro trail along after me. And I 
was really glad after getting out of sight 


of the old ranch house; everything 
seemed so still, only now and then a rab- 
bit—frightened by our approach—scamp- 
ered across the road before us, or a gaudy 
road runner raced us for some piece, 
only to desert the track for the safety of 
the brush. 

Pedro named all the birds and animals 
along the roadside, the calls we heard in 
the brush; told me tales, weird and 
laughable, of the coyote stricken with 
madness. 

I looked at Pedro as I asked the ques- 
tion about the grave, his wrinkled face, 
sO worn and sallow, seemed to have 
changed greatly; instead of the light, jov- 
ial expression, there was a quite grave- 
ness. I was sure that I surprised tears 
in his faded eyes as I looked up at him 
quickly. 

“It is not. the grave of a kinsman?” I 
asked him after some moments of 
silence, as I looked again at the rather 
short mound, with its rude cross formed 
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of two, none too straight, mesquite limbs. 

“No, Senorita,” he answered me with 
the least little choke in his voice. 

“Not a kinsman, Senorita, but one 
very dear to old Pedro. That mound is 
the resting place of a very beautiful 
American Senorita, no older, perhaps, 
than yourself, and no larger.” 

“But why was she buried away off 
here, Pedro?” I shuddered, as I looked 
around; just one over-grown mesquite, 
everywhere was there, hot, sandy soil, 
dotted here and there with cactus, mes- 
quite and other desert shrubs. The only 
green grass in sight was the little that 
grew over the lonely little grave, perhaps 
because it was protected from the hot 
sun by the shade of the squat bush; one 
puny little rosebush at the head of the 
mound seemed to be fighting a losing 
battle with the hot wind and scorching 
sun. It was more than desolate, as I 
thought of the American Senorita who 
lay beneath the blistering sand, I felt hot 
tears burning my eyes. 

For some time Pedro sat on his horse, 
straight and silent, apparently too 
choked by old memories, phantoms of 
the past, appearing before his weary 
eyes, obliterating my own presence; 
stealing a look at him, I caught him look- 
ing at me through misty eyes. 

“That is a long story, Senorita,” he 
answered my question in a voice that 
neither quivered nor faltered. © 

“Well,” I said getting off my pony, “I 
don’t care if it is a long story we have 
plenty of time, and I am very anxious 
to learn why any girl should be buried so 
far from civilization!” 

“But Senorita,” he remonstrated, “it is 
much too depressing a _ story for your 
childish ears. I fear the good Senor would 
behead me in his anger, were I to tell 
you the story of this lone little grave!” 

“I am sure I am not half as childish as 
you think me, my good Pedro, and be- 
sides, dad won’t care. I know he won't 
he never cares so long as I am amused. 
And then, too, he will know nothing of 
it!” I told him slyly. 

“Of course Senorita, if you insist! I 
was given strict orders to obey you, but 
I am sure you ought not to hear such 
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stories!” He threw out his hands in an 
unmistable gesture. 

“That’s a good boy, Pedro, let’s hear 
it!” I called as he climbed down slowly 
because of his stiff legs. I slung my 
quirt around to scare away any rattler — 
or tarantula, that might be hiding in the 
cool shade, and flung myself down on the 
scarce grass in the refreshing shade of 
the old mesquite. Old Pedro came hob- 
bling over and squatted down at my side; 
for a space he was silent; when he com- 
menced his voice was drawling, very 
much like the American way of speak- 
ing; gazing off at the horizon, I could 
easily imagine it the voice of an Ameri- 
can, had it not been for his softly spoken 
‘Senorita,’ slow and caressingly as only 
a Mexican can make it. 

“It was a long time ago; I was years 
younger then, my hair was black and my 
eyes were bright; I was big and strong. 
You have not yet seen the site of the 
old ‘Mesquite Inn.’ I will take you there 
some time; there’s not much of it left. 

“It is here my story must begin. I was 
working for Senor Herman who kept the 
Inn; there were few travelers those days, 
but when the cowboys came into town, 
which was rather often, the Senor got a 
full pocket. The between times were dull 
and long; now and then a traveler sight- 
seer came along. It was not the place 
to encourage sightseeing, less then than 
now. 

“One day during one of our few rains, 
a couple horsemen came up. They were 
coated and hooded and we did not know 
until they took off their cloaks before 


the fire, that one was a woman. A slen- 
der, frail little thing. She complained 
of being tired—she looked it, too—so 


Senor Herman had me show her to her 
room, and it looked so old and shabby 
beside her white lovely face, I crim- 
soned as I opened the door for her to 
pass in. She did not protest, perhaps 
she was too tired to notice the shabbi- 
ness. 

“Her companion was big, tall, straight 
and hard-muscled, with his black hair 
rippling up from his high, white fore- 
head, his brown eyes sparkling behind 
thick, black lashes, one did not wonder 
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that the little Senorita could love him. 
For in his big, frank way he was almost 
as handsome as she was lovely in her 
sunshiny sweetness. 

“Neither seemed to have much knowl- 
edge of Spanish, but at least enough to 
get along comfortably. He, Senor Ham- 
ilton, told Senor Herman that he was a 
natural scientist (I am sure Senor Her- 
man knew no more what that meant 
than I did), and was after some speci- 
mens that could only be found here. 

“He had me buy a couple of good sad- 
dle horses and they rode a great deal; 
they were always so happy together; 
much like two children enjoying a long 
anticipated holiday. 

“After her night’s rest she had seemed 
as peart as a kitten. Smiling — Ah! 
When she smiled! Her grey eyes danced, 
her pink cheeks dimpled! There is 
nothing with which one could compare 
her beauty; even at her more sober 
moods she was entrancing, but when she 
was mirthful she was so distractingly 
lovely I often had to turn from her to 
keep her from seeing the sparks of pure 
worship that leapt into my eyes against 
my will. 

“Very often I was taken along to guide 
them to some place, and then, too, some- 
times Senor Hamilton would go off and 
be gone two or three days—sometimes 
even longer—and then Senorita Murrel, 
as she was better known in the settle- 
ment, would get me to accompany her 
on her rides. 

“I can see her even now, the red lips 
parted in a smile, her milky teeth gleam- 
ing like tiny pearls! Even her hair, beau- 
tiful in any way dressed, but as she wore 
it, smoothed back from her white brow 
and caught at the back with a ribbon, 
allowing it to hang nearly to her slim 
waist, a glittering mass of curls. 

“With all her joviality and seeming 
childishness, she had a mighty soft lit- 
tle heart. On one of our rides, just she 
and I, the Senor having gone on one of 
his frequent trips, her horse stumbled 
and broke his leg. We think nothing of 
shooting a horse when one breaks his 
leg, or any other accident which causes 
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an inability to get about or be cured. 
Of course it is the only thing one can 
do, I told her, and that I would have to 
shoot the animal and she could ride my 
pony back and I would walk. She was. 
patting the poor brute’s neck and talk- 
ing all sorts of nonsense. She looked at 
me in that frightened, half pleading way, 
and the little puckers that always came 
between her eyes when she was dis- 
pleased were now quite prominent, as 
she caressed the injured animal. 

“*‘You are only teasing me, Pedro. 
I know you can’t possibly mean to shoot 
this poor creature!’ “I could see the tears 
in her eyes, that had grown dark at the 
horror of my suggestion. My hand, in 
which I held the gun, trembled. I would 
far rather have killed myself than cause 
her one moment of pain, but what was 
one to do, so I undertook to show her 
the reason for my seeming heartless- 
ness; show her that it was kinder to 
shoot the brute than leave him there to 
suffer days of agony. When I finally con- 
vinced her, she did not try to hide from 
me the fact that she was weeping, and 
looking at me with humid eyes, begged 
my pardon for having spoken crossly 
to me. I had not even realized that she 
spoke crossly, so concerned was I over 
her distress.” 

For a long time Pedro sat silent gaz- 
ing out towards the distant horizon, and 
I wondered if he had not been quite a 
handsome fellow in his youth and cap- 
able of winning the love, even of a very 
beautiful American Senorita. 

“Somchow she seemed to have a pecu- 
liar liking for this lonely spot,’ Pedro 
went on in his drawling, soft speech. 
“Often she would come out here with 
books and candy. It was she who taught 
me to speak, read and write English. 
Hour after hour she would sit here try- 
ing so hard to drive something into my 
thick head. I had a splendid education 
in Spanish and I suppose it was easier, 
even then it took lots of patience to 
teach poor stupid me. I still have her 
books, all of them, and know them by 
heart. 

“She seemed to love the loneliness of 
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the place, and she always referred to it 
as, ‘Old Lonely,’ and it was her special 
wish that inis be her last resting place. 
But I am getting ahead of my story. 

“They had been here more than two 
months; it was one of those between 
times when there were few customers. 
Senorita Murrel always rode _ before 
breakfast. She had just come in from 
her usual ride, still with her riding ‘togs’ 
on and sat down to breakfast. Senor 
Hamilton had gone away the day before. 
She sat with her back to the door, 
munching her breakfast. She did not 
turn when some one called loudly to the 
chore boy without, nor when he came 
stamping into the room. I looked up and 
beheld a man very much below the 
medium height, rather pudgy, with a 
face so ugly, it appeared comical. Long 
and thin, much too large for his small 
body, with a ridiculous little black mus- 
tache. Apparently he was trying to hide 
his small stature by a big noise, for he 
walked heavily up to the bar and called 
loudly for service. 

“A pitiful, choked little cry drew my 
attention from the rude stranger to the 
Senorita in the corner; she was stand- 
ing with her back against the wall, her 
slim fingers clasping the napkin; her 
face ghastly white, her large eyes dilated 
so they seemed two pools of fire in her 
small face. 

“Grabbing a bottle of wine I ran to her, 
making no connection between her illness 
and the stranger’s presence. His atten- 
tion too, had been drawn to her, for he 
strode in before me, and catching her 
white arm, he slung her around from 
the wall. I saw red! Senorita! I think 
it is not in the heart of woman to feel 
the hot anger—or madness, one might 
better call it—as a man when he sees a 
loved one abused. I flew at the man, 
my hands found his throat, I begun 
tightening my grip; I saw his small eyes 
bulge, his sallow face took on a ghastlier 
shade; I threw him from me. I was in- 
sane! I did not want to kill him, I only 
wanted to torture him. With only my 
hands I could have broken him in two, 
but I did not want to, I only wanted to 
torture him. 
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“Senor Herman came to me and shook 
me. ‘You fool,’ he said, ‘What are you 
trying to do, commit murder?’ 

“My jaws were clamped like a vise, 
and I dared not loosen them because I 
had such little control of myself. 

“Senor Herman carried water and 
bathed his dirty face, and I stood off 
waiting for him to regain consciousness, 
so if necessary, I might do again what 
I had already done. 

““Go sit down, Pedro! I think you 
are crazy, you don’t know but he had a 
right to address Mrs. Hamilton as he 
did.’ 

“*Your pardon, Senor, but I know he 
did not! No one may abuse her while 
I am around. I am her servant and it is 
my place to protect her from such black- 
guards during the Senor’s absence.’ Any 
reply that he meant to make was inter- 
rupted by the report of a revolver in- 
side the room. 

“I don’t know why I felt so, unless it 
was because of the earlier row, but some- 
thing seemed to snap within me. I felt 
wild, I knew in my heart that all was 
not right with Senorita Murrel; I all but 
tore the entrance door down trying to 
get through quickly. I rushed to her 
room. I have seen some mighty ugly, 
sickening things in my time, Senorita. 
I am not the kind of fellow to turn dizzy 
at the sight of blood, but I came so near 
fainting at the sight I beheld, that every- 
thing turned black before me; I stag- 
gered to the bed. Senorita Murrel lay 
across it, with a small revolver still 
smoking, grasped tightly with her pretty 
fingers. For ages, it seemed, I stood 
there unable to move, and finally bent 
down over her, and I knew at once that 
no life remained in the limp little body, 
but I put my clumsy hand over her heart 
and it came away red! Red, with her 
precious blood! I tried to call Senor 
Herman, but my voice was only a croak. 
I raised from over her body, the hot 
tears unchecked, falling on her white 
calm face, my eyes were attracted by 
a white slip pinned to the pillow. 

“With shaking fingers I got the pin 
out and seeing that it was directed to 
me, I slipped it hastily in my pocket. 
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For a moment I bent down close to her 
face, and before I realized the meaning 
of my own action, my lips had brushed 
the fair brow that had not yet grown 
cold. Others might criticize but I don’t 
think she—could she have known—would 
resent that kiss of reverence which I 
bestowed upon her. 

“Softly I stole from the room, in the 
hall where I met Senor Herman; his 
look was a question; I only motioned 
him into the room I had vacated. I stole 
to the back and opened the note; en- 
closed within mine was one for Senor 
Hamilton.” 

As I sat looking at Pedro with his set 
jaws making a hard line from chin to 
temple, his face so gray it almost was 
white, I knew that he was living over 
again those moments of tragedy. My 
throat was dry, my eyes hot; I dared not 
meet the eyes of the old Mexican lest 
the tears I was having such difficulty to 
restrain might rush forth; not daring to 
speak lest my voice sound hoarse, break- 
ing the silence too abruptly. So I sat 
and waited until he should go on with 
this tale of tragedy. 

He changed his posture and opening 
his riding coat, brought forth a bright 
metal box, which was attached to a black 
tape. 

“Your eyes will be the first to see the 
letter she wrote me, Senorita. Always 
I have carried it next to my heart; read- 
ing it again and again; at first I did not 
fully understand all, knowing only the 
little bit she had taught me, but since 
then I have studied a great deal. It is 
badly worn, but you, perhaps, can make 
it out.” 

He handed me the letter; his gnarled 
hand trembling visibly; from the corner 
of my eye I saw the tears stealing down 
his withered cheeks. The little scrap 
was worn nearly bare in some places; 
the writing was small and dainty. By 
putting it on my knee and holding the 
worn places together I made out the 
words: 

“Dear Pedro: 

“It is to you that I must look 
in time of trouble. First I must say that 
I cannot find words to tell you of my 
appreciation for your gallantry of a few 
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moments ago. But you should not have 
made trouble for yourself to protect one 
so worthless as I. 

“I am not going to thank you for all 
the kindness you have shown me during 
my short stay here; there are many 
pleasures and comforts I would not have 
known had it not been for your thought- 
fulness, anything I can say will seem so 
inadequate, it is better left unsaid. Aside 
from poor Frank you are the only per- 
son who has ever gone to any trouble to 
show me any kindness; I tell you this 
to help you understand my appreciation. 
I am not trying to make excuses for my 
sin; I suppose that even you, my faith- 
ful friend, will loathe and despise me 
when you know me for what I really 
am. 

“If you have not already learned it 
from him, I will tell you that the man 
from whom you protected me, was, or 
rather, is, my husband! I suppose as 
usual I was partly to blame—but no one 
will ever know his cruelty as I have 
known it. And when Frank came, with 
his kind attentions and sincere sym- 
pathy and his promise of happiness, it 
was too much for one as weak-willed 
as I. 

“I shudder to think of poor Frank’s 
grief! You must do what you can, Pedro 
boy, to make it as light as possible; he 
really loved me, and his big heart will 
be filled with grief. 

“I am going to rely on you to do as I 
did, dear friend, knowing well that my 
wish is your law. My last wishes are 
few and simple. 

“You will.remember ‘Old Lonely,’ the 
old mesquite, as we know it; I want this 
to be my last resting place. In life I 
have always been crowded out of every- 
thing, and in this spot I am sure I shall 
never be crowded, so it is here you are 
to put me, where the tall Spanish Dagger 
keeps his silent vigil and the coyotes 
send their weird calls to the stars. 

“The riding suit I have on is to be my 
shroud, I should not like to be put in 
white; white means innocence; it is in 
this suit that I have experienced the 
few joys my lonely life has known. I 
have no right to any name; when I for- 
feited the right to my husband’s name, 
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I placed myself among the nameless, so 
I want only a cross of mesquite limbs to 
mark my grave. 

“Don’t delay because of Frank; he is to 
be gone several days and it is better to 
have it over with before he returns; I 
should like to know that he saw me last, 
smiling and happy as when I gave him 
his good-bye kiss. 

“That is all; don’t grieve, Pedro. If 
the knowledge of my sin has not sick- 
ened you of me, remember that it is bet- 
ter so, it was to come sooner or later; 
when I swapped my claim in heaven for 
a few short years of happiness with my 
love, I little knew it would be so short; 
but it is well, perhaps Frank may yet 
find happiness. 

“Good-bye, friend Pedro! Do all you 
can to console dear Frank. And with 
my last thought of anything rational, I 
thank God that I have no mother to 
grieve over the wreck of what once 


was, 
“MURRELL.” 


I felt I would choke. I lifted my can- 
teen hastily to my dry lips; the tears 
came unchecked down my hot cheeks. 
For a moment I sat trying to control my 
emotion. I looked at Pedro as he sat, 
his shoulders stooped low, his head bent, 
his bony hands clenching the grass 
blades. 

I arose hastily and went to him, with 
my hot hand I smoothed back his grey- 
ing hair; I could not speak, but the sim- 
ple attention seemed to soothe him as 
nothing else probably could; his shoul- 
ders gradually straightened and he 
looked at me with humid eyes, a sad 
smile hovering over his thin lips. 

“Life seems hard sometimes, Senor- 
ita, but God knows best. His will be 
done! I am very glad you insisted on 
my telling you, I feel much better after 
letting you share my secret!” 

He arose and walked silently to the 
grave, in- his queer hobbling way, I fol- 
lowed. 

“The little rose bush is one I planted 
years ago. It seems not to have done 
well, I know little of such plants. 
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“Ah! Senorita, the nights I have spent 
over this grave! You perhaps, think it 
presuming in one of my position; I 
worshipped her silently while she lived 
and so have I gone on worshipping her 
silently these many years, worshipping 
her memory. No one—unless it be the 
Senor Hamilton— knew of my love for 
her; no one has ever heard her name on 
my lips, until you just heard my story. 
With the laying of the sod upon her rude 
coffin, a weight was laid upon my heart, 
never to be lifted until the sod is thrown 
upon my own coffin; my only hope in 
life is that I meet her in heaven!” 

“But, what,” I asked him, “ever be- 
came of her Senor Hamilton?” I was 
sorry before the words were scarcely out 
of my mouth, thinking it might bring 
his sad mood again upon him, but he 
answered with an even voice. 

“Ah! Senorita, I did not finish my 
story. There is little more to tell. After 
she was buried I spent nearly the whole 
of each night at this silent spot, griev- 
ing and praying at once that her sin— 
if what she had done be regarded as such 
—might be forgiven, and I believe if 
there ever were any black marks against 
her they have surely been wiped out now, 
because of the many prayers I have sent. 

“It was on the third night that Senor 
came, he had been to the Inn, I knew by 
the way he dismounted and staggered to- 
ward the tree; the moon shone brightly 
and gave his haggard face a ghastlier 
shade; I knew by the heaviness of my 
own heart something of what he must 
feel. I did not want to witness this 
strong man’s grief, so I arose hastily and 
crept away, but not soon enough not to 
see him throw himself across the mound 
and with heavy sobs breaking the silent 
night. It was not the weak weeping of a 
woman, Senorita, when a strong man 
weeps; it is terrible; you who have never 
known love, can not understand the 
depth of a man’s heart. 

“It was dawn when he appeared before 
the Inn; all night I sat out awaiting his 
return that I might give him the letter. 
He opened it slowly and I saw that his 
hands shook like a man with an ague; he 
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looked like an old man; the face that be- 
fore had been smooth and handsome, was 
now drawn, his eyes were red and swol- 
len; I turned my back while he read the 
note. 

“For some time he stood with the pa- 
per in his hand, then folding carefully he 
placed it in a pocket. He put his big 
hand on my shoulder as he might have 
done any comrade. 

“‘Good faithful Pedro!’” he said in a 
husky voice. ‘Where did he go, Pedro? 
That hound!’ 

“I don’t know, Senor. The last I saw of 
him was as he lay on the floor, perhaps 
Senor Herman may know. 

“Herman told me of your action, and 
I can’t thank you, Pedro. I know of no 
word that would suit. I am going after 
the hound, and if God lets me live long 
enough I am going to kill him! KILL 
him, Pedro! And when I have found him 
and made good my vow, I will come back 
and tell you of it and I will spend the 
rest of my days here. Take good care 
of the grave, boy. She loved roses, some- 
times you may find some. I am going 
now, good-bye!’ 
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“His hand shake was so hearty I all 
but winced. He went into the Inn and 
presently came out with his canteen and 
food, throwing them onto the horse that 
had been made ready for him, he threw 
me a final farewell. 

“That is the last I have seen of him. 
I don’t know that he has ever made good 
his vow. At every sunset I send a prayer 
to my maker that the hound who caused 
the death of the Senora may cross the 
path of Senor Hamilton and thereby re- 
ceive his just desserts.” 

Pedro, with his shabby hat in hand, 
bowed his head over the little mound, 
and I knew that it was this prayer that 
was moving his colorless lips; and I felt 
in my heart that it would not be hard 
for one to feel so bitterly who had loved 
so devotedly: 

*~ . . ~ 7” ** 

A month since Pedro’s tragic tale; the 
lonely little mound is a mass of blos- 
soms. With Pedro’s help I have planted 
the sweetest and prettiest flowers I could 
find in our own garden; with careful 
watering, even the sickly little rosebush 
has grown wonderfully. 





How Hermits Peak Gained Its Name 


By R. M. Whistler 


Not many miles from the picturesque 
city of Las Vegas, New Mexico, stands 
a giant mountain whose peak towers 
4,000 feet above that city, an altitude of 
10,000 feet in all. This rugged old senti- 
nel of nature is described as having per- 
pendicular synite cliffs, a thousand feet 
in height. Venturesome tourists and 
mountain climbers have made the strenu- 
ous: trip to the summit and are loud in 
their praises of the magnificent view. On 
a clear day—-and most every day is clear 
in New Mexico—the distance from the 
city of sixteen miles, looks to be less 
than five. 

For centuries mountain 


this great 


stood solitary and unknown, save to an 
occasional party of daring pedestrians. 
Its natural beauty claimed the interest 
of few until a mysterious person took up 
his adobe in one of the cliffs and after 
years of secluded life disappeared as sud- 
denly as he came. Without any design 
on his part, this cliff dweller of modern 
times gave a name to this majestic peak, 
which has attracted the curiosity of the 
public and added a new interest to a 
journey well worth taking. 

The story of the hermit was fast be- 
coming a myth when from an authentic 
source the truth was made known in 
print a few years ago. The hermit came 
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to Las Vegas in 1864. He claimed to be- 
long to the celebrated Antonio family of 
Venice. At first he spent his time vis- 
iting the people, teaching and preaching. 
He was without means and solicited 
charity, which the people generously be- 
stowed. Afterwards he withdrew to the 
retirement of the mountain, which bears 
his name, and devoted his time to prayer 
and meditation. About once a month he 
came down to visit the people of the vil- 
lages and towns, talking religion and beg- 
ging supplies for his subsistence, to 
which the people always responded most 
generously. 

After a year or two the people began 
to visit him in his retreat and thereafter 
these occasions became a sort of religi- 
ous festival at which the hermit con- 
ducted services. His followers in return 
brought him supplies and made him more 
comfortable in his dwelling place, also 
adding stones to the monument where 
the open air worship was conducted. 

The followers of the old man came 
from Las Vegas and the smaller villages 
along the Sappelo and Gallinas Rivers. 
As these pilgrimages became a fixed cus- 
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tom, the hermit’s visits to the villages 
became less frequent. 

One summer evening in 1874 his friends 
found a note written in charcoal on a 
piece of cardboard, telling them of his 
departure to other fields of usefulness. 
Some months later word came from Las 
Cruces that the hermit was there teach- 
ing and preaching as he had done at 
Las Vegas. 

A year passed and it was rumored that 
the old man had secluded himself in the 
mountains east of Las Cruces and had 
been killed by savage Indians or bandits. 

Each year since, in the dusk of late 
summer, may be seen from Las Vegas a 
light at Hermit’s Peak. These are the 
fires that rise heavenward on the lonely 
rocky ledge of the mountain made by a 
remnant of the followers of the man who 
left behind him the imprint of his re- 
ligious fervor and devotion. 

Not much survives to mark the former 
habitation of the hermit, but the years 
of his life spent in the shelter and seclu- 
sion of the cliffs were sufficient to give 
to this lofty old mountain the name it 
now bears, “Hermit’s Peak.” 





In the Realm 


“Civilization.” 

Of all the books that the late war has 
caused to be written there is none to my 
thinking so tragic, so strong, so imbued 
with the great spirit of understanding 
as Dr. Georges Duhamel’s “Civilization,” 
the book that won the 1918 Goncorest 
Prize. The volume consists of a series 
of short stories of wounded French 
soldiers, Dr. Duhamel was a surgeon for 
four years on an automobile ambulance 
at the front. Heart stories, they are, so 
vividly drawn that they lay bare the 
very souls of these martyr heroes. Sel- 
dom if ever have life stories been re- 
counted with such skill, such dramatic 
art. Stoical though you may be you will 
grow teary round the lashes as you pon- 
der them. Their moving pathos will dis- 
cover to you new lights. Your vision will 
expand and you will know the heights 


of Bookland 


and sublimity of soul to which these 
men who went through the fiery crucible 
of war’s hell, arose. This body guard of 
the Freedom of Man, who wounded, 
maimed and stricken yet kept their 
faith in the infinite goodness of God. 
The book, “Civilization,” is an Epic for 
it is active heroism. 

“Civilization,” The Century Company, 
New York; cloth, 12 mo., 288 pp. $1.50. 


“Aristokia.” 

This is a fanciful story of the light 
comedy order. To read it is to laugh and 
yet underneath the mirth is a serious 
motive. You will find wise reader, for 
the book that remains with us and makes 
a lasting impression is more than a mere 
entertainer. This story is the imagina- 
tive conception of a community of kings 
composed of the German left-overs ten 
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years after the war. There are startling 
scenes and specular happenings in this 
land of Aristokia and the high cost of 
living and the labor unions are very 
cleverly satired. An ardent love story 
runs through it and—can you imagine 
the hero of a love story being named 
Smith? He was not like the man who 
said “his name might be Smith but it 
wasn’t.” His was really Smith, Smith 
the hero of love’s young dream. Is not 
that enough to pique your curiosity? 

“Aristokia,” The Century Company, 
New York; cloth, illustrated, 12 mo., 214 
pp., $1.50. 


“Seneca Fiction, Legends and Myths.” 

The “Handbook of American Indians” 
states that The Senecas,—(a place of 
stone)—are a noted and influential tribe 
of the Iroquois, or the so-called Five Na- 
tions of New York. It is the traditions, 
the folk lore and the mythology of these 
peoples that is embodied in the present 
volume edited by J. N. B. Hewitt from 
material collected by him and Jeremiah 
Curtin. “We have now in North Amer- 
ica,” says Mr. Curtin, “a number of 
groups of tales obtained from the In- 
dians which when considered together, 
illustrate and supplement one another; 
they constitute, in fact, a whole system.” 
These tales we may describe as collec- 
tively the creation myths of the new 
world. In substance these tales show 
the primitive Indian mind as it is, its 
fixed principles and its supreme devo- 
tion to its spiritual ideals. “Nothing that 
an Indian has is of human invention, all 
is divine.” The following version of the 
Dipper gives an idea of the lore of this 
remarkable book: 

“The Seven Stars of the Dipper.” 

Long ago six men went out hunting 
many days’ journey from home. For a 
long time they found no game. One of 
their number said that he was sick (in 
fact he was very lazy), so they had to 
make a litter of two poles and a skin, 
by means of which four men carried him. 
Each man had his own load to bear be- 
sides. The sixth member of the party 
came behind, carrying the kettle. 

At last, when they were getting very 
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hungry, they came on the track of a bear, 
whereupon they dropped their sick com- 
panion and their burdens; each running 
on as fast as he could after the bear. 
At first the track was so old that they 
thought merely, “We shall overtake the 
bear at some future time anyway.” Later 
they said, “The track can not be more 
than three days old,” and as it grew 
fresher and fresher each day, they finally 
said, “Tomorrow, it seems, we shall 
overtake the bear.” Now the man whom 
they had carried so long was not tired, 
and when they dropped him, knowing 
that he was to be left behind, he ran on 
after them. As he was fresher than they 
were, he soon passed them, and over- 
taking the bear, he killed it. 

His companions never noticed in their 
hurry that they were going upward all 
the time. Many persons saw them in the 
air, always rising as they ran. When 
they overtook the bear they had reached 
the heaven, where they have remained to 
this day, and where they can be seen any 
starlit night near the Polar Star. 

The man who carried the kettle is seen 
in the bend of the Great Dipper, the 
middle star of the handle, where the 
only small star near any other of the 
Dipper stars is the kettle. The bear 
may be seen as a star at the lower out- 
side corner. 

Every autumn when the first frost 
comes there may be seen on the leaves 
of the oak tree blood and drops of oil— 
not water, but oil—the oil and blood of 
the bear. On seeing this the Indians 
say, “The lazy man has killed the bear.” 

The book is published at Washington, 
D. C., under the title of Annual Report 
of the Bureau of American Enthnology 
of the Smithsonian Institution. 


“The Diamond Pin.” 

Ever since Conan Doyle’s detective 
stories became the vogue there have 
been innumerable writers of this class of 
mystery-fiction while none of them can 
approach Dr. Doyle in felicity of expres- 
sion and character delineation there are 
yet many of these stories readable and 
likeable. None are more so than “The 
Diamond Pin” which goes to make an- 





Diana Greeting the Sunrise. 


—Jesse T. Banfield. 





of the Wildwoods. 
—Emma B. Freeman. 
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